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OtUside ike Pale 

DOVECOTE Lane! You are unac- 
quainted with its whereabouts, of 
course, and the fact is no possible 
reflection upon your geographical knowl* 
edge. Indeed, you might even have been a life-long 

resident of M which harbored it, and be likewise 

ignorant, for M was given to hiding its existence 

even from herself, burying her head ostrichwise in 
the sand, and protesting that she had no slums. 
Dovecote Lane — ^with the trail of the serpent so 
obviously upon it! Misnomer as it was, it had 
stood the test of time, apparently, if the condition 
of the scarred and long-suffering sign-board were 
any indication. Remarkably enough, a sort of lull 
for once had fallen upon the place, bom perhaps of 
the fact that the sun, the cleanest sort of gold that 
ever entered here to any extent, had been beat^ig 
down since dawn with a fervor, subdumg even the 
raucous cries of a trio of solenm eyed, guttural- 
voiced rival venders. 

As the heat increased, every small shrill, familiar, 
racking sound slipped mercifully into a dull, common, 
weighty undertone. The " Ginney ' ' tomatoes, sliced 
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for drying on sundry dingy roof-cloths, shrank and 
curled like fat, crimson worms in the glare, and a 
horde of eager and flourishing bacilli rejoiced thereon. 
Small, blurring, tantalizing clouds of dust had 
settled in every waiting crevice, and the stifling air 
was full of the odor of "free lunch" and freer liquor, 
proceeding, seemingly, in the main, from the "Cent- 
ral Thirst Emporiimi, " an establishment overshadow- 
ing in size and grandeur its entire environment. 
"Tony Duval" was the legend above the door in 
gUt letters — ^a legend almost obscured by a swarm 
of crowding, dully buzzing flies. 

On the steps below, a half dozen spindle-shanked 
babes of the alley fought half-heartedly for the 
ragged, garish fragments of a stray "Sunday Sup- 
plement," and sniffed blissfully at intervals in the 
foody odor, for they were familiar, for all their tender 
years, with divers forms of the void called hunger. 
Nor did the lives of their unconcerned elders furnish 
anything, in any case, particularly adaptable to the 
need. 

Two women whose daily neighborly squabble 
had become pantomimic, shook their fists weakly at 
each other out of their respective front windows in 
an aged, adjacent tenement; a girl in a limp, greasy 
pink kimono loitered by with a pitcher of the "froth- 
ing amber liquid that cheers while it inebriates"; a 
grandfather of the Lane, vilely dirty and sodden, 
blinked idly in the shade of a tattered awning. In 
uuth» if men^s evil manners live in brass, as the 
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wisdom of a by-gone day has submitted to our 
notice. Dovecote had in prospect a monument of 
that commodity of very respectable size at such 
time when a far-reaching reform wave should turn 
it into the way of righteousness. 

For the present, it was content to palpitate under 
August skies, taking its share of such unpleasantness 
as life might entail with characteristic bohemian 
resignation, and drowning its sorrows, as its finances 
aQowed, for the most part, in the flowing bowl, 
which was, by interpretation, the foaming tin pail. 
The shadow, always following in the wake of the sun, 
was not far off. Already it was settling in prototype 
over number Thirty-one, an unpainted habitation 
of the elongated berry-box style of architecture, 
dropped down as an afterthought in the rearof the 
veteran tenement. The girl in the pink kimono 
picked her way through the dank littie alleyway 
leading to it, avoiding an idiotically festive goat in 
her path, and lazily shoved open the battered screen 
door. 

** You'd make a good 'n to send after Death, 
lill," greeted a woman's voice with the bubbling 
sound inseparable from an over-generous supply of 
flesh. 

The girl smiled expansively — a good-natured 
means of communication which required less effort 
than verbal expression. Her companion lifted the 
receptacle to her lips with a ready hand. She was 
Mrs. Tony Duval, flabby of countenance, braceleted 
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as to chubby pink wrists, "hobbled" as to garments, 
and a philanthropist, according to her lights, from 
the soles of her recklessly high-heeled slippers to 
the crest of her bewilderingly elaborate "coronet 
braid/* 

"She ain't come out of it yet," she said between 
the gulps, indicating with a short nod a comer bed 
made up of little more than a cheap mattress with 
a cheese-cloth covering so poor as to defy mending 
and from which the coarse brownish wadding pro- 
truded in ugly bunches. "Them unconscious spells 
lasts longer the more you has 'em." 

Lill, the chary of speech, elevated her brows. 

"Yes," went on Mrs. Duval volubly, still lifting 
the pitcher at regular intervals, "I certainly am 
glad I seen you an' that growler jus' when I did, an' 
hollered to yeh. I need the refreshment, all right. 
I'd jus' come up to this door t'ask how she was, 
when I seen her topple over. I runs in, an' picks 
her up — she's about as heavy as a gnat — an' lays her 
over there. If you'll bleeve me, she'd been tryin* 
t' scrub this floor! It give me a reg'lar shock. My 
nerves is sensitive, anyhow. " 

Exactly what had occasioned the shock, the 
speaker did not state very clearly, though it might 
easily have been the latter fact in a neighborhood 
that plainly reckoned scrubbing with the lost arts. 

"Ain't she comin' to?" drawled the girl, finally, 
probably in hope that an interruption would save 
some of the liquid. 
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The elder woman looked deliberately over the 
rim of the lowered pitcher. 

"It — certainly — does — ^look like it,'* she returned 
in jerks, wiping her thick, smooth, red lips with the 
back of her hand. "There! You're right. She is." 

As she spoke, a mere wisp of a figure stirred slightly 
on the bed — ^a figure that might have been that of a 
poorly nourished girl of twelve, and belonged in 
reality to a woman of twenty-five or thereabouts. 
Her small feet in their worn, shapeless shoes dangled 
helplessly over the bed's edge; her limp, slender arms 
raised convulsively with her eflFort for breath. She 
lifted vague, unreasoning eyes to the broad, shiny 
face above her. They were blue with the soft, 
peculiar, blurred blueness of rain-wet gentians, but 
they looked almost weird in their black hollows. 
Thin, light hair, already slightly grayed, lay scantily 
over the temples. A tawdry strip of pink ribbon 
which had been loosened at the throat, fell back, 
revealing the sharp, purplish points of the collar- 
bones which were almost through to the skin. The 
sunken temples, colorless lips and fleshless cheeks 
told their own story, but there was a lingering aura 
of freshness about the poor face, a clinging regretful 
memory of curve and color that made it not unlike 
a rose petal shriveling in the close air. 

"Jim!" called its owner with the first breath that 
filled her shrunken lungs. " Jim ! " 

Mrs. Duval sat down and wiped her forehead with 
sudden vigor. 
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''Hear that?" she asked in a gasp. ''She's off 
her head, an' callin' f r Jim Varley . ** 

liU, lifting the pitcher in her turn, manifested no 
earthly concern outside the act, but the speaker's 
garrulity was not of the order to yield to mere 
absence of response. 

"He ain't been seen on this street for pretty near 
five years back," she continued in a voice hardly 
conducive to the peace of a sick-room, "though 
she's his wife all right enough, er thinks she is. A 
country girl she was when he got her — ^up an' comin' 
as a fresh daisy. They didn't live down here then, 
but I seen 'em 'casionally up to Gici's Dance Hall, an' 
Jim interduced her. I've knowed Jim ever since 
he was knee-high, an' his sassiety wasn't nuthin' 
improvin', sUck as he was! Afterwards, I heard 
there was a baby, but Jim was hittin' the down- 
grade pretty rapid by then, an' when the notion 
takes *m he jus' politely quits the two of 'm — ^not 
before he's dropped the kid, though, an' frac- 
tured his lef' shoulder. You've seen the hump? 
The bones never grew together right, it seems. I 
don't know what she's made of, f'r she takes it all 
like it was comin' to her, an' sits an' watches patient 
f'r him, whenever she gits the chance — ^not that 
he'll ever show up again. I could 'a' told her that 

from the start Her fam'ly must 'a' been a 

mighty queer kind. They throwed her off, an' her 
an' them hain't even corresponded together since. 
How do yeh s'pose she's kqp' up, lill?" 
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lill, temporarily appeased, glanced up question- 

ingly. 

"She goes out washin' — ^the little pipe-stem — an* 
doin' odd jobs/* pursued the narrator mth added 
animation at this gleam of interest, "an' I swear I 
ain't never seen a better hand. I had her myself 
long enough to know. She always was quiet as a 
tomb, though, till las' week when she has one o' 
them bad spells, an' lets out t' me quite a bit. I 
told her if she'd got any kith er kin on the face o' 
the earth t' send f 'r 'em quick. She'd rather not, 
she said, but she give me this piece o' paper mth 
an address in case o' need. " 

She fished in the depths of her fashionable "mesh" 
bag, bringing to light a crumpled sheet. "It says 
Xalista Larkin, Cripton,' " she continued — "a 
sister, she says, an' the only immejut relation, it 
seems, barrin' the heads o' the family which is so 
sore at her marryin' Varley, I makes out, that she 
dasn't tackle 'm. I went t' work an' wrote the lady, 
right oflF — ^pretty urgent I makes it, too — ^'sister 
deserted an' about dyin'; better come an' help her 
out.' I ain't very much on the spell, but I can write 

pretty fair in a pinch Did you say anjiJiing, 

lin?" 

lill looked up guilelessly, and the other transferred 
her attention to the bed. The invalid's lips again 
moved faintly. 

"I'm so tired, Jim," she murmured, "so tiredo' 
waitin' Are you comin', Jim?" 
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The strange gleam in her unseeing eyes attested 
to her eagerness, and the tense bend of her thin neck 
showed that she was listening for an expected 
response. 

Mrs. Duval» vaguely stirred, winked off a tear, 
and fell into a moment's notable silence. A parrot 
in the window of the saloon basement filled the in- 
terval with a shrill, profane protest, but silence and 
sound were doubtlessly quite alike to the wandering 
spirit straying into the borderland of things unseen. 

"Jim," wistfully repeated the broken voice, "I — 
I can't see no more Jim, hoi' my hand!" 

The quivering lids slipped helplessly over the 
staring eyes. 

The woman at the bedside laid hold calmly of one 
pallid hand, and stroked it heavily, glancing mean- 
while over her shoulder as a small shadow fell across 
the doorway. 

"It's the kid, LiQ," she whispered solicitously. 
"Hook the door!" 

Outside the screen appeared a curious little weight a 
bit difficult, at sight, to locate as to years, though the 
fact was he had seen as many as six — sallow-faced, 
with the spare, pinched features of a little old man; 
bare-headed (his thick, unkempt thatch bleached 
to tow in the sun) ; bare-footed, and, for the rest, clad 
in a sleeveless shirt and overlarge plaid trousers 
worn down to the cotton. 

Mrs. Duval adroitly placed her portly body 
between him and the bed. 
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"Well, Crippy," she said ingratiatingly. 

The boy attempted to open the door, but finding 
it secure, dropped his hand with a philosophic habit 
which his life had already engendered, and looked 
up Teith a smile. His eyes, the very counterpart 
in color of the peculiarly blue ones of the invalid, 
were round and boyish, but they had a trustful 
something in the blue that found the heart and 
gripped it — ^a wordless prayer one might almost 
have fancied lay in those soft depths, for a time that 
should bring better things to slum babies — ^a time 
when they should be safe at least from the careless 
handling of drink-shaken, fatherly fingers. 

"He can't see his ma in this spell,'' persisted 
Mrs. Duval in an unwonted flutter. "I'll take him 
over t' the saloon. It's near noon, an' I've got t' 
go home now, anyhow, an' hash up." 

She put a coin into the long, cheap-jeweled, grimy 
hand of the girl. 

"You stay here, Ull, 'til I git back. If you want 
anything, call one o' them Botticelli kids over there. 
I don't know but what I'd better 'phone our doctor 
for her Come, Crippy !" 



II 



Among the Publicans 

THE proprietor of the "Central Thirst 
Emporium" was enjoying a few moment's 
respite from a prosperous business when 
his wife's cerise sunshade appeared at the 
saloon door. Before it, careered her newly assumed 
charge astride the wreck of a broom. Mrs. Duval's 
expansive face was wet with sympathy and per- 
spiration. 

"" Ain't he the limit fer a hump-shouldered kid, 
Tony?" she demanded, addressing her liege lord, 
whose monstrous feet rested comfortably on a card 
table. '^His ma's cashin' in pretty rapid's far as 
I can see," she continued, dropping her voice to a 
buzzing whisper, and drawing down the curling 
comers of her uncertain mouth. "We'd better keep 
him here for awhile. " 

"See to it, then, that he keeps them skinny hooks 
o' his out o' jardiniers an' things!" answered the 
reposing Tony, not ill-naturedly. His sleepy lids, 
phlegmatic manner and marvelous girth of body 
all bespoke the fact that he bore the world no griev- 
ance. 

16 
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The boy had carefully tied his mount with a bit 
of dingy cord, and was timidly, but whole-heartedly, 
burying his face in a window cluster of sickly-looking 
Chinese lilies that were adding a faint, unwilling 
fragrance to the already overburdened atmosphere. 

''Ain't them fine?" he sighed, succumbing at last 
to the soft, heavy hand on his shoulder, and turning 
to follow its guidance. ''Mam says there's places 
where them things grows all the time. She says we 
goes to a place when we dies where they does. " 

Mrs. Duval, customarily a littie shaky, steadied 
herself against the lunch counter, and wiped her eyes. 

"Poor little brat," she buzzed again into Tony's 
somnolent ear, "his young pate's as full o' notions 
as a yalla pup with fleas. There'll be a fine ado 
when Mam's gone, I'm thinkin!" 

To which Tony, not being gifted ¥dth over-delicate 
sympathies, responded with a reverberating snore. 

"Come on, Crippy boy," broke oflF his wife with 
undisturbed sweetness. "We'll go an' rest a minit, 
while Katy rustics the dishes onto the table. " 

With the difficult step that her ultra-modish 
skirt inflicted upon her, she led the child to her own 
sitting-room, and drew him close to her on a couch 
piled high witii cushions of fearfully and wonderfully 
conflicting hues. Keenly responsive to any evidence 
of regard, he reached up one shy, affectionate hand, 
and patted the florid cheek. 

"There, there!" she protested, again struggling 
mth her emotions. "You lay down an' take a 
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couple o' winks. I'll sit here by yeh an' git my 
breath. We're pretty near euchred walkin' around 
in this hot sun, ain't we? You jus' mind Mrs. D, 
and see how things will be? Ain't that right? " 

The boy nodded slowly, and crept up against a 
cushion that had attracted his fancy — ^a scarlet 
one, embroidered with impossible creatures that 
might have been intended for peacocks — closed his 
eyes, breathed hard, and lay rigidly still for several 
seconds. At the end of that time, he wriggled and 
sat bolt upright, his wide, yellow-lashed eyes popping 
open. 

* *I dremp something," he piped eagerly. " Honest 
I did!" 

"Yes, yes," soothingly responded Mrs. Duval. 
"You've got the world's record for dreams, you 
have. You jus' lay still, an' I'll bet you'll git 
another one!" 

Thus admonished, he turned the cushions several 
times, folded his longer arm solemnly over the 
shorter, stiffer one, and again momentarily closed 
his eyes. 

"I dremp some more to it," he burst forth this 
time in a rapt whisper. "There's a bird in it. Missus 
D, a bird with great big white wings, an' shiny eyes, 
an' gold stuflF on its breas'. Can't you see it, too?" 
ISf Mrs. Duval, accustomed to all manner of fancies 
from this child, assented drowsily. 
^, "Little cracked jigger," she murmured absently, 
"wouldn't give his best friend a mite o' peace;" and 
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the dreamer, reproached by the tone again lay down 
dutifully, resting his chin against the sill of the open 
street-window. 

Noontide had destroyed the last remnant of 
activity in the street. But the lagging hot pall was 
insufficient to blot out the marks of strife and shift- 
lessness and irreligion apparent on every hand. It 
was Dovecote in repose, but Dovecote none the less. 

"The abidin' place o' varmints, that's sartin," 
commented a woman who stepped gingerly out of 
the main thoroughfare. She was obviously not 
native to the spot, no female denizen of the Lane 
ever having been known who would have submitted, 
save under torture, to a style of hair-dressing pat- 
terned after the plain, severe, well-oiled coiffure of 
this stranger whose crown of glory terminated at the 
nape of her neck in a compact, netted, grayish knot. 

"Hel-lo, baby-doll!" drawled the insolent parrot- 
voice from the basement cage. 

"A masquerade lady! Oh honest, a masquerade 
lady!" rejoiced the small boy in the Duval sitting- 
room window. ''Is there a masquerade up to Gici's, 
Missus D?" 

"Well, I must say, " ejaculated the lady addressed, 
rubbing her eyes, and turning her head toward the 
window under the pressure of two, enthusiastic 
young arms, "them dreams o' yours is contagious! 
That don't look like no real figger. What a lady 
will see, when she ain't pertected!" 

The stranger in question, who had been staring 
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about bewilderedly, walked up to the window with 
evident reluctance. She was a dry-faced woman of 
about middle age» considerably above the average 
feminine height, and with the tanned skin, long 
limbs and broad, flat, bosomless body not infre- 
quently seen among the farm women who, in the 
rural vernacular, "work outside." 

She drew a sheet of purple note paper, vividly 
monogramed, from a long, well-filled black bag 
which she held on one arm, and lifted it disdainfully 
between thumb and forefinger. 

"Number Thirty-one's the place I'm lookin' fer," 
she said stiffly, scanning at some distance the gor- 
geous sheet. "I wuz directed t' this street, an' I'd 
thank ye t' tell me where to fin' the number. " 

Mrs. Duval's eye took in with ill-concealed interest 
the voluminous black lawn dress, the coarse, rough 
shoes, and rusty lace mitts at full stretch with the 
pressure of the large hands, the clumsy knitted 
fischu and tiny jetted bonnet that shouted defiance 
at the millinery of the day. 

"Why, sure thing," she bubbled encouragingly, 
recovering herself with some effort, and radiating 
friendliness from every pore. " It's in the rear, next 
door, left. No wonder you couldn't find it. Them 
rear houses ain't no snap to find!" She leaned out 
suddenly as far as the casement would permit. 
"Excuse me," she finished in a lower tone, "but 
are you the lady I wrote awhile ago? Seein' my 
monogram on that note-paper give me the clue. I 
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come from Number Thirty-one less'n half'n hour 
since. She's got a bad turn. Me an' a friend 
are taJdn' care of her. I'm Mrs. Tony H. C. Duval. 
If I've sized it up right, you must be Calista Larkin, 
ain't you?" 

The newcomer inclined her head dignifiedly, 
crushing a sense of obligation to this woman in a 
bitter resentment of the necessity for that obligation. 

"Walk in an' have some dinner," urged Mrs. 
Duval cordially. " You won't have to rush yourself. 
She's come out of them spells before. " 

Calista gulped in the beery odor. There was no 
mistaking the nature of the place. She would not 
have entered had starvation stared her in the face. 

"Thanks," she said curtiy, "I et a lunch in the 
cars, an' I've got more by me, " indicating the bulky 
bag. "I won't trouble nobudy. I guess." And 
without further loss of time, she strode into the 
uninviting alley way. 

"Poor curious thing!" commented Mrs. Duval 
composedly. " Ain't she a heaven-stretcher, though ! 
Them two looks about as much like sisters, I '11 swear, 
as a kitten an' a giraffe. " 



m 

The Vision and the Dream 

TO CaHsta Larkin, bom and bred in the 
Cripton hills, and believing firmly in the 
dignity of a street and number attach- 
ment to one's place of residence, the 
sight of NumbCT Thirty-One, Dovecote Lane, was 
in the nature of a revelation — ^Number Thirty-one, 
gray and shaken, its loose windows and doors limply 
agap Uke panting little mouths! 

""It seems like there'd got to be a mistake some- 
wheres, though there's the number aQ right," was 
her first clear thought following the chaos of a theory 
upset. '* £f they be poor, it ain't in the Larkin blood 
to Stan' livin' in nobody's back yard!" 

With a resolution doubtlessly acquired from a 
boasted ancestry, she made her way to the door, 
and knocked as firmly as she dared on its ramshackle 
frame, noting characteristically, even in the nervous 
tension of the moment, a small peg upon which, 
should necessity demand, the shattered fragments 
of the family honor might still be hung — ^the door 
sill bore the faint, clean odor of home-made soap, a 
distinguishing mark in this malodorous locality. 
'*Ef 'tis her place, she ain't dropped to the level 
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o' inside dirt, thanks be!" she observed aloud, 
battling with a sense of tragedy and a tremor of 
weakness almost without precedent in her life. 

"Whut's that?" queried a slow voice from within. 

Lill's shifty dark eyes peered through the screen 
for a moment, widening as she gazed as far as her 
thick white Uds would permit. 

"Varley's?" demanded Calista, her hand going 
up to her throat with the word. She felt as if she 
could not have uttered another, just then, to save 
her life. 

The girl's affirmative was even slower and more 
thick than her former speech. Her fascinated gaze 
took a wild inventory of this person who was evident- 
ly seeking admittance, then like a creature at bay, 
she flung her gaunt body against the screen, and 
wavered into the street with a fleeting backward 
look. 

"Sthay — ^hic — ^m the h-huash with a near-corphse 
an' that! Nix f'r mine!" murmured this laconic lily 
of the gutters in her flight, "'s where I quit!" 

Calista, half dazed, and wholly uncertain how to 
proceed, took herself in hand, and stepped over the 
sill with a hesitancy that was new to her. The room 
was dully warm and silent. A single white blossom- 
ing geranium and three muslin curtains washed 
threadbare added their testimony to the advan- 
tages of the Larkin blood, as did also several sheets 
of dean wrapping paper, which covered the more 
serious lapses in the plastered walls. But in the 
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middle of the floor, a half -emptied flask that filled 
the dose air with the fetid odor of cheap whiskey, 
made the stamp of an alien sort equally plain, and 
was evidence of the fact that "lill" had put her 
monetary reward to immediate use. The newcomer 
walked as far around it as the rather limited space 
allowed on her way to the comer bed, with lifted 
head and tightly clutched skirts. 

At the bedside she stopped short, and a lingering 
hope — a hope that all this was a hideous mistake — 
that she was the victim of a trick or a nightmare — 
anything, anything but the truth — ^seemed to go 
from her in great throbs, for the face against the 
poor coverlet still held, despite a great and pitiful 
change, that perfectly defined niche in her taiemory 
usually accorded one dose in the bonds of kinship. 
Indeed, a mere observer would have been less struck 
with the change than the nature of it — ^the curious 
blending of girlishness and apparent age. The 
deeply lined forehead, the scant, gray-blonde hair, 
the withered sldn set upon the general wistfulness 
and incapacity much as the childish bit of finery yet 
hung to the pathetically thin, aged-looking throat. 

Calista shook from head to foot, but into her 
hard, grey eyes there stole a momentary glint which 
meant that once she had envied this younger, more 
favored sister with the full bitterness of which she 
was capable. Fifteen years her junior, what had 
she known of the Mortgage, that capitalized, all- 
important word that from her own eariiest reoollec- 
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tipns had been stamped on the little ten-acre Cripton 
homestead? Small and frail like the tiny, blonde 
weak-kneed mother, she had escaped, entirely, her 
share of drudgery. Privileges of various kinds had 
been hers from the first. At eighteen, she had even 
been sent to the ""Elton Academy" to supplement 
the "leamin' " which the District school provided. 
And to what use had she put her opportunity? The 
elder woman recalled with little effort the pleasing 
young face of the stranger — ^the "travelin* agent" 
he had been called — ^who had there met and wooed 
the chUd. She shuddered at the memory of the 
unsavory gossip concerning his '"goings-on," which, 
with the rural swiftness of ""news" had reached 
Cripton in due season. The wrath of the big, 
ungainly father whom she, herself, favored, might 
have been a thing of yesterday. Rheumatic and 
bed-ridden, he had been obliged to shout his com- 
mands and warnings from his own room, and they 
had only served as fuel to the fire. It was an old 
story, and a common one. How old and how com- 
mon, she would never even guess. Once she had 
seen the lovers together in the home garden, he 
tall and gentlemanly; she, sweet and confiding. He 
had stretched out his arms, and ""little one" had 
been his greeting. Somehow, her heart contracted 
even yet with the phrase. Small danger that it 
would ever fall to her portion! And then, all too 
swiftly, had come the day when Cripton had related 
with zest that ""Meliss' Larkin had run away from 
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Elton 'Cademy with a feller thet'd been seen drunk 
in the Elton Saloon. " Calista could not gainsay it. 
There was a scrawled note, half protest, half confes- 
sion, already in her possession. "None of you ever 
simpathised with me er cared,'' it said, sweepingly 
(Elton Academy had not had time to do much for 
"Meliss' " in the way of spelling). "You an mother 
fuss about the way I fix my hair an the does I need, 
though, goodness knows, its few enough I ever had — 
an everythin most it seems to me. An fathers 
always complainin about the cost of things an the 
expense I make him, till it seems as if I'd never had 
a decent word. Im goin, goin with somebody that 
loves me, even though hes as bad as you heard he 
was, which I dont bleeve. M eliss. " 

It was some weeks before the agitation of the 
social pool about Cripton and Elton was quieted, 
but time had wrought even that miracle. Mean- 
while Calista had not allowed herself to think — ^had 
not taken time in fact. The work of the place 
devolving upon her and one "hired hand," she had 
done her part each day like a horse in a tread-mill, 
resolutely shutting the gates of her life to everything 
social in its nature, save the little church at the end 
of the village street. Years ago, on the eve of her 
sixteenth birthday, she had "risen in meeting" 
there, and declared her conversion to God. It was 
the one great emotional experience of her life, and 
she could not turn her back upon it. She had 
carried her head erect ever since, and insisted that 
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she ^'bleeved in Heaven 'cause somewhere there 
must be somethin' better. Only she hoped God 
wasn't agoin' to turn too merciful in the end» and 
let in folks that didn't hev it comin' to 'em. " 

Something of the sort crossed her mind, now, as 
her eyes fell on the wasted figure on the bed. Could 
it be possible that this poor soul was already slipping 
from its clay — going without thought, without re- 
pentance, without recognition? 

'^Meliss', Meliss', " she cried, sinking on her 
heavy knees with a sudden passion utterly foreign 
to her. "Ye ain't never f ergot yer own sister! Ye 
ain't fergot Calisty, hev ye? Ye never wrote ner 
nothin', Meliss? Who could 'a' told it was like this 
with ye?" 

At the words, a dawning, puzzled, half conscious 
memory seemed to slip into the face of the sufferer. 
She winced, and the pale lips quivered with some- 
thing that might have been only a repressed sob, 
and yet seemed like an apology. 

Calista Larkin was a woman of action. She 
reached out and removed the bright bit cf neck 
ribbon with a sort of rough, peremptory tenderness 
such as she would have shown a child who had been 
flaunting it vainly; rolled it neatly, and for want of 
a better place, tucked it beneath the mattress. 
Having disposed of that eye-sore, to her satisfaction, 
she drew off the small, almost soleless shoes into 
which the slim, delicate bare feet were thrust, and 
raising the light body with an easy movement of 
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one arm» placed it in its entirety upon the bed. A 
little searching revealed the pretense of a sheet 
crumpled so as to be scarcely recognizable as such. 
Evidently it had been made to do duty as pillow, 
also. She smoothed it over the prostrate form as 
best she could, and opening her black bag, took 
from it a bottle of camphor — ^her panacea for aH 
ills — ^and began vigorously daubing the white face. 
In the intervals of appUcation, she put her firm, 
indrawn lips close to her sister's ear. 

"Ye aint never f ergot the ol' house up to Cripton, 
girl? " she whispered insistently. " Listen, Meliss'— 
the Mortgage is lifted — ^paid in full las* month — 
eked out by hen an' berry money! P'rhaps you 
don't care, girl, p'rhaps ye don't understan', but 
ohMeliss'— " 

She choked with the hopelessness of the appeal. 

"Ye ain't never f ergot the orchard, chile, ner the 
red an' white clover fiel's, ner the birds a-singin' f er 
dear life?" a certain insight suggesting a more rea- 
sonable interest. " It's all there. It hain't changed 



none." 



Her voice softened, and the invalid's tense features 
relaxed visibly. Perhaps in that moment, a long 
perspective of blossoms, and the endless arias of 
robins and orioles stole over the half-deadened 
senses, taking the straying mind back to the hap- 
piest niche in its keeping. A slow smile crept over 
the wan mouth. 

"There's a little flock o' canaries in that pear- 
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tree, now," babbled the soft, wearied voice, after a 
moment, "an' the meadow-lot's like a pitcher be- 
yon* the green o' the marsh. I love the hull place 
like my life, an* I wouldn't leave it, noways, ef it 
wasn't fer you. Jim. " 

The last word was spoken with a tenderness that 
seemed to ding to the poor, bare room like a tangible 
presence. 

Calista glanced about involuntarily. 

"It's nigh onto seven year sence you run away 
with that — ^that — ^you know I can't name him, 
Meliss' seein' how he served ye!" she burst forth 
in a changed tone, the knuckles of her large hands 
showing white. "It killed mother — ^yer goin' that- 
away. She died the winter after you left, an' 
father's gone, now, too. He never fergive ye an' I 
dunno as I kin, though I'll stan' by my duty, always, 
I hope. You did'n ac' like no sensible woman, 
Meliss', an' it's come to naught. P'rhaps ye don't 
know whut I'm a-talkin' about, but seems like I'd 
got to talk. The man's flung ye off, that's sartin, 
like an ol' shoe frum his foot!" 

Her eyes narrowed. She was not a sentimental 
woman, she prided herself. She was just, she hoped, 
absolutely just* 

But the frail craft that was fast drifting into the 
safest port of human derelicts was not to be troubled 
by the adverse tides of the past. Stirred by the 
first thought that had been suggested to her straying 
consciousness, "Meliss' " was hearing still the songs 
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of countless birds, the crickets' dhirp of good cheer, 
the music of the wind in the treetops, and who might 
say what beside? Endowed with the divine gift of 
the "vision and the dream," she clung tenaciously 
to whatever fragments of beauty life might oflFer, 
however grudgingly. 

"He won't be long, now, " she babbled on present- 
ly. "It's so starlight, I kin see the creek an' the 
lake beyon', an' there's that spice-bush by the door 
a-sheddin' its sweet smell! I'll wear my rose-color 
ribbons, Calisty — they're jest the color o' that 

climber with the moon a-shinin' on it! There, 

that was his step, now! I could tell it anywheres. 
He's motioned that he's ready. I don't like it that 
mother an' father shouldn't know, but they've 

ferbid it, an' we love each other The moon's 

gittin' higher an' higher. The lake looks like it does 
in daytime. That water's no bluer'n my eyes, he 
says, an' there ain't no gold on earth like my hair. " 

Calista set down the camphor bottle sharply. 

"Meliss' Larkin," she interposed desperately in a 
voice that, save for its earnestness, would have 
savored of scorn, "Ye don' know whut yer atalkin' 
about, that's plain ! Yer pore, purty eyes is dried in 
their pits, Meliss', an yer hair ain't nuthin' more'n 
a couple o' giay an' yaller wisps. Ye ain't aputtin' 
yer hull hope an' faith in no sech things ez them, in 
sech a time ez this, be ye?" 

The other quivered at the tone, and lifted a 
bleached hand deprecatingly. Something in the 
poor face told that tlxe vision Ixad gotxe. 
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I'm waitin', Jim, " she began to plead miserably. 

There was a time when ye wouldn't have lef ' me 
alone like this! I'm awaitin' an' awaitin' patient 
for ye ! " Her arms were lifted with a gesture pitiful 
in its childish hopefulness. 

CaUsta drew back dumbfounded. Indeed, older, 
wiser and more philosophic minds than hers, have 
pondered vainly from the beginning of time, this 
miracle of love that lavishes, and continues to 
lavish, its precious ointment upon the proven un- 
worthy. Herself incapable of so unreasonable a 
passion, her mind was a shifting compromise between 
wonder and contempt. 

But with a sudden stilling of the girlish voice, a 
great fear seized her. She rose, tremblingly, and 
walked to the door for breath. Was a doctor to be 
had in this leaden, drink-scented community? She 
gave up the thought as hopeless, and crept back 
into her old position with an uncontrollable shiver 
of fear. 

"Meliss', Meliss'," she begged wildly in utt^ 
abandon, her face close to the still one, ''listen an' 
try to understan'. It's yer sister Calisty thet's 
aspeakin' an' aspeakin' f er yer own good. Ye air, " 
her voice grew more deliberate, "an' alius wuz the 
kind, thet'd go up to the very jedgement seat o' God 
with yer hull soul set on a pink ribbon-bow an* 
somebody thet'd admire it on ye. " 

She broke off sobbingly. 

"Oh, MeUss', " she finished brokenly. "Can't ye 
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understan'? Don't ye remember nuthin' frmn out 
home — ^the oV meetm'-house an' the things we wnz 
taught, an' the songs we sung more times 'n ye 
could count?" Her hoarse voice began the treble 
part of a hymn in which both had joined many times 
in the past. "Ye surely remember, girl; ye surely 
understan'. Them that's astray, has got to repent. 
Oh, Meliss', ye ain't never goin' out o' this den o' 
sinners onrepentant, be ye?" 

"Excuse me," interrupted a complacent voice 
in marked contrast to Calista's, at this juncture. 
"I don't knock here!" 

A "hobbled" tread announced the approach of 
Mrs. Duval whose re-appearance had been delayed 
by a lengthy, but finally successful, efiFort to induce 
her charge to fall asleep. 

**A11 alone with her?" she inquired, cheerfully. 

"Wonder what become of lill I brought in a 

few of them Chinee blossoms," with a surprised, 
sidewise glance at the working face of the stranger. 
"She always was so stuck on 'em, poor girl! She's 
lower now, ain't she? I phoned the doctor before 
I come, thinkin' likdy he'd be needed. I expect 
he'll be here before long. Here — " with a final 
effort to arouse this woman who seemed to be 
stricken deaf and motionless — " give her this bokay !" 

Calista took the floral token with reluctant fingers, 
depositing it subsequently on an ash heap, with a 
remark to the effect that she guessed "Meliss' hed 
hed enough o' heathen things already an' mebbe 
some to spare!" 



IV 



The Descent of the Shadow 

A heavy thunderstorm, with the lurid 
flashes and persistent downpour so often 
following intense heat, broke with the 
afternoon. Long dirty rivulets of its 
liquid superfluity drifting in between sundry loose 
shingles, traced fantastic marks upon the patched 
walls, and trickled aimlessly over the bare floor, 
making of the scene within a miserable reflex of the 
outer world. It was as if the greater shadow had 
sent this warning on ahead. 

Mrs. Duval, after a lengthy discussion as to the 
advisability of the act, and a vain incidental attempt 
to draw Calista into the discussion, lighted a dingy 
kerosene lamp which she unearthed from a rickety 
cupboard, but it was chiefly the intermittent flashes 
that brightened the miserable place, and threw into 
relief the rigid dark form of the watcher at the head 
of the bed, waiting, hawk-like, in the increasing 
gloom for any glimmer of reason. 

It was an illy paid vigil seemingly. The lost 
vision loitered, and the solemn moments crept 
silently on. 

It's a long, long ways an' turr'ble dark," came 
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the soft voice, gropingly, at last. "HoF my han% 
Jim." 

Meliss', asked Calista with direful emphasis, 
ain't ye got no concern fer yer immortal soul? " 

Mrs. Duval, who had been prowling about un- 
necessarily in the dark cupboard with a nervous 
pretense of setting it to rights, eyed the speaker 
tentatively. 

"I don't wonder you're sore," she submitted 
conciliatingly at this point in the hope that a sym- 
pathetic attitude would relieve the tension of the 
atmosphere. "That Jim Varley was a fraud, if there 
ever was one, with them two faces o' his under the 
one hat, an' that classy little old way he'd got. 
Takin' with girls, though, ain't it?" 

Calista, resting one elbow on her knee, shaded her 
face with her hand, closely, as if to shut out the 
sight of every distracting, exterior thing. *'The 
backslider in heart,' " she murmured, " 'shall be filled 
with his own ways.' Oh Meliss', I wisht I knew ef 
ye ever repented yerself o' the sin o' disobedience. " 

"Oh I say," affably interposed Mrs. Duval, still 
with the fond hope of clearing the air. "Sin? 
Her? She was about as big a sinner as a kid with a 
pacifier — ^an' a mighty poor pacifier her's was, too! 
It ain't healthy to be too meek in this world, as I've 
said to Tony time an' again, says I, the natur'l hoo- 
man devilment stays in the system, an' gits to 

festerin' Well, I mus' say. Doc, you do walk 

awful noiseless. Come in!" 
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The last remark was addressed to a short, slight, 
mackintoshed young man who hesitated, doubtfully, 
in the doorway. He entered at the command and 
advanced at once to the bed. His step was lagging, 
and the weariness in his face blended with a certain 
apathy that had its origin in the fact that in one 
short year of practice he had seen the frail cockle- 
shell of human slum-life borne down too often by the 
great resistless tide. 

Calista, towering above him, relinquished her 
place at the bed with some evident doubt of the 
wisdom of so doing, and stepped to the misty back 
window. The storm had abated somewhat, and 
above the bewildering array of architecture that 
seemed to have been dropped into the landscape, a 
rain-bow bent like a promise of good will. But, 
impervious to its softening influence, she saw only, 
over all this blighted spot, a personal Devil, gloating 
over the souls of the lost. The doctor, having 
finished his examination, stepped back a few paces. 
She turned and confronted him. 

"Is she very — very — " she began, hardly knowing 
how to put the query into words. "I've got a right 
to know. I'm her sister." 

"She has only a very short time to live," he 
answered, directly, but not unsympathetically, a 
little taken aback. 

She grasped a chair back with tense hands. 

"She ain't never goin' onrepentant, " she declared 
doggedly. "I've got reasons fer thinkin' she ain't 
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fit in her soul fer dyin'. Meliss'," with a sudden 
hoarse cry swelling in her throat as she sank down 
beside the still form, "is yer soul ready fer the 
jedgement o' the Lord? I wisht I knew, Meliss'. 
Seems Uke I'd got to know. " 

The doctor stared. Was there no end to the 
phases of this sort of life? 

" It — ^it — ^is hardly — advisable to make any demon- 
stration," he suggested stammeringly. "The time 
may be very short. " 

She stared back uncompromisingly. 

"Ain't that all the more reason?" she asked 
tersely. "See here! if you're a real doctor an' not 
tiie little whipper-snapper you look to be," with a 
sudden loss of faith in the entire environment, "you 
Idn git back her senses till she does repent!" 

"Oh come, come!" interrupted Mrs. Duval, for 
the first time in her life almost at her wits' end, 
conversationally. "Don't git stung any more'n 
you can help, Doc. You know grief-struck folks is a 
little — " she tapped her forehead suggestively. 

Calista turned from them both, and buried her 
head in her arms. "Meliss', Meliss', " she besought, 
swaying to and fro in an agony of mind, "say you 
ain't agoin' onrepentant— -say you ain't, Meliss! 
say you ain't!" 

•Meliss's' Ups trembled with a single word. 

"Jim!" she breathed, with a radiant smile. 

A moment later, the doctor stepped forward, and 
drew the sheet up over the still, white face. 
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"She's dead," he said quietly. 

Calista's large body swayed against the wall. 
Mrs. Duval broke into a wail, and a small, shrill 
voice from without joined her in the cry, though 
its owner could have given no reason for this mani- 
festation of distress. 

"Crippy!" burst forth the woman, struggling 
hysterically back to the point of speech, and securing 
with one awkward bound, the door, which the doctor 
at his departure had left partly open. "Crippy! 

Why didn't I tie him up? S-sh, " with a nudge 

for the mourner beside her. "It's her kid! He's 
comin', an' he'll git wise if we ain't careful. I had 
him in my sittin' room, but he must 'a' got away. 

Don't let on to 'm! Keep it dark! Crippy," 

with a forced change of tone, "don't come in. Mam's 
asleep an' you'll wake her up!" 

Calista shook herself from the half stupor that had 
seized her, and eyed the child at the screen from head 
to foot. There was something familiar in the appeal- 
ing blue eyes and delicate, almost transparent features. 
The pose of the head might have been that of her 
own mother — ^that little refined-looking personage 
who, it had been considered in her day, descended 
appreciably in the social scale in her marriage to 
rough, imlettered, poverty-stricken Zerah Larkin. 

" A Benson ! " she ejaculated unbelievingly. " My 
God ! A Benson in this place, an' him with a crippled 
hunch! Oh Meliss', whut kin' of a mother wuz ye.'* 
Ye never got over needin' one yerself !" 
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Mrs. Duval, roused by a new emotion, sprang to 
the joint defense of her proteges, red with indigna- 
tion. 

"Jim Varley's to thank for that hump!" she ex- 
claimed vindictively, rubbing her scarcely visible 
pink-rimmed eyes with both plump fists. "She 
was as good a mother as you'd find I guess, 'cept when 
she had them blue days she got once in awhile when 
she didn't take no notice o' the kid at all, which 
wasn't to be expected. An' Crippy he's like a singed 

cat, he is — ^a whole lot better'n he looks ! You 

run away now, boy, an' don't wake up Mam what- 
ever you do!" 

Calista approached the slowly receding little 
figure with a purposeful step. She was not a believer 
in any of the blandishments commonly used to hide 
the truth from young ears. 

Yer ma's dead!" she called out dully after him. 
It ain't likely that he's ever heard the truth about 
anything on earth," she added in an aside, "er 
that he's got any o' the truth in him, with the Lord 
avisitin' the sins o' the fathers upon the heads o' the 
children unto the third an' fourth generation o' 
them that hate Him. He may be a Benson outside, 
but there's fearful chances that inside he's a Varley. 
He comes o ' the kind that'd run 'tother way with the 
gates o' Heaven agapin' wide, an' a angel a' mercy 
abeckonin' 'em in!" 

A fit of sobbing, hard and tearless, gripped her in 
every fibre. 
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Night came on, dismal and starless, and the over 
used kerosene lamp burned rebelliously low while 
hasty hands performed the necessary duties for the 
dead, and Calista, crouched in a dim comer, took 
deep counsel with herself concerning the child. 
The way had not been made easy for her. On the 
contrary, she felt, as she acknowledged to herself, 
that, herein, "'Satan had laid a cunnin' trap fer her 
feet." The fact was, Mrs. Duval, at her first 
opportunity, had offered to adopt the boy, and the 
temptation to agree to the adoption, and thus end 
for herself the whole miserable story, was a sore one. 

"He's a queer little jigger," observed Mrs. 
Duval, patiently waiting for her answer, "but Tony 
an' me have took quite a fancy to him. We'd take 
him in a minit, only I expect you've got the first 
right, an' it's your say-so. Will you let him go?" 

Calista moistened her dry lips as if to make the 
difficult speech easier. 

"No!" she broke out so explosively at length that 
the death-still place seemed to shrink from the sound. 
" I s'pose you mean well," with a gradual lessening of 
tone," but I ain't never turned a cold shoulder on 
my duty yet, an' I don't propose to start now. 
I've got a little property. I kin take care o' him, 
an' I toiU, ef he is a brand from the bumin'!" 

There remained of the storm of the preceding day 
a penetrating drizzle when the meagre funeral 
cortege of Melissa Varley made its way through the 
narrow streets. Caliista, whose mind seemed to have 
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resumed its normal activity now that everything 
was ''out o' human hands" as she said, had, herself, 
arranged every detail of the quitting of Number 
Thirty-one, even to the final bargaining with the 
"junk" man for whom she had sent. The rent of 
the place, she ascertained, being invariably demand- 
ed in advance, had been paid. The expenses of the 
poor funeral, she made arrangements to defray in 
monthly installments. She hoped, she repeated 
virtuously, that she would not be obUged to "take 
favors frum nobudy" — not even the minister whom 
Mrs. Duval had "called up^' at random, and who, 
it appeared, was obUged to ofiFer his discourse in 
German, to the mystification, but complete satis- 
faction, of the chief mourner, who observed after- 
ward that "the only way to talk about them way- 
ward lives, when they wuz gone, wuz in a furren 
tongue that nobudy couldn't git head ner tail out 
of." 

Mrs. Duval improved the period of mental pre- 
occupation on the part of Calista in smoothing the 
paths of "Crippy," who clung to her with tearful 
questionings. She managed to privately convey 
the information that "Mam had gone to a han'some 
place where she didn't have to work no more"; 
that "the Masquerade lady was Mam's own sister," 
and "that she had come to take him with her, an' 
care for him till Mam came back. " 

It was this preparation that had quieted him when 
Calista, with a look of high resolve, took him into 
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the "mourner's carriage" with herself. But the 
tears, for which he would have found it difficult to 
account definitely, overflowed now and then, and 
he brushed them oflF carefully witl;i his new, stiff 
handkerchief (her gift) from bis plaid trousers which 
had been brushed to the danger point. She grabbed 
forcibly at the back of his short jacket when the 
motion of the vehicle threatened to unseat him, and 
answered all of his pitiful thin-piped queries with 
the flat reiteration of the day before: "She's dead!" 

"Thank goodness, now that my min's made up 
to take him," she finished to herself, "he kin learn 
a little o' the truth yet! He's yoimg enough to 
mend!" 

"I ache in ev'ry inch o' me for that poor Uttle 
feller, " confided Mrs. Duval, later in the day, to the 
partially awakened Tony. " I can see him the longest 
day I live, wavin' good-bye to me, and beggin' me 
to come along, and chokin' back the tears like a man. 
It sounds like a soft thing for him — aunt with prop- 
erty comin' to adopt him right in the niche o' time. 
But oh, you aunt! On the square, Tony, she looks 
like something that's hung too long on the Chris'mus 
tree, an' she talks Uke a dope! I swear I ain't never 
seen nothin' like it outside of a show. " 

Which, from the lips of the extremely tolerant 
Mrs. Tony, was a very tart observation indeed. 



A New Earth 

THE glamour of purple-gray mist and 
languorous sun belonging to the close of a 
late-summer afternoon in the country lay 
over Cripton when the loungers at the 
newly red-painted and box-like little depot were 
rewarded by the sight of the tall, familiar figure of 
Calista Larkin accompanied by a small, unfamiliar 
one that was straightway made the topic of whispered 
conversation punctuated by significant winks and 
nudges. The departure of Calista (a most unusual 
circumstance), her reason "fer leavin' in hayin' 
time," and the possible hour of her return, had 
furnished material for a number of active tongues 
in her absence. Indeed, if Cripton had applied its 
ordinary diligence in research to any matter, other 
than that of the purely personal and private concerns 
of its neighbor, it might easily have occupied a 
position of intellectual prominence. Unhappily, it 
specialized in heart probings, and the musty wrap- 
pings of the family-closet order of skeleton. "Calis- 
ty's mum," it was wont to remark, in particular 
instance, "an' when folks is mum, it's because there 
haint nothin' good to tell. Ye kin make yer bet 
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on that, ev'ry trip ! Meliss' didn't have no luck with 
her young man, there's no tew ways abaout that!" 

Calista, in all truth, was mum. More, she was 
apparently impervious to every shaft. But deep in 
her heart she dreaded every clean, innocent-looking 
window of the seemingly sleepy village street. It 
seemed to her that each one was an all-seeing eye, 
in itself, and that back of each was a tale-spinning 
tongue, that, as she expressed it, "'was hung in the 
middle, an' flapped at both ends. " She would be 
obliged to traverse the entire length of the street on 
her homeward way, for the Larkin home was fully 
a mile beyond the confines of the village proper. 
Moreover, she did not feel quite so well able as 
usual to walk the distance. Already some of the 
tan in her face had given place to a sick-looking 
yellow. She hesitated, and glanced at the boy, 
wondering what she should do in case his exceedingly 
small-looking legs gave out before they reached their 
destination. But just here the omniscience of Crip- 
ton came to her aid, there being no immitigated evils 
in this world. 

'^Lookin' fer somebudy to take ye home?" said a 
big voice in her ear as a clumsy-footed youth sham- 
bled out from the group of loungers. "Yer hired 
man's in taown this artemoon. I seen him daown 
to the blacksmith shop. Ole Jenny's lost a shoe on 

the right fore foot There he is, naow, acrost 

the street. Hey, Si! Si — el! Thar's some freight 
awaitin' fer ye, here." 
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"Ole Jenny" ambled peacefully across the tracks, 
seeming to deliberate at every foot-fall. "Gol," 
grinningly observed the youth at Calista's shoulder, 
"ye'd have to set up a stake to tell whether she wuz 
movin' er not." 

"Si," or "ole Sile" as he was more popularly 
called, in nowise disconcerted thereby, leaned back 
in the seat of the road-wagon, comfortably, elevated 
his feet and shifted his tobacco ruminatively from 
one cheek to the other. Two days' lack of Calista's 
discipline had sufficed to give him a manner of 
lordly ease, but he sat erect suddenly when his eye 
fell upon her, and spat vigorously. He was a 
shriveled, little old man, beardless, and utterly 
inane of expression, and, save for his pinkish cast of 
countenance, resembled nothing so much as an 
aged, harmless baboon. It was said in Cripton that 
he was only "half-baked," and it was intimated, 
further, that "nobody that wuz *done-through' 
woidd stick it out with Calisty more'n a month." 
Silas Home, however, had no alternative but to 
"stick it out." He was a childless widower who 
had Uved for years in a shanty adjoining the Larkin 
homestead on the north — a sort of wind-break for the 
larger house; and he was absolutely dependent on 
"Calisty's vittels," and the pittance he received for 
helping about the place. His employer, in the 
course of her training, had changed him from an 
eager purveyor of news to a smilingly taciturn 
creature who shrugged his shoulders, and murmured 
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"I dunno," when addressed upon any save the 
safest and most general topic. But even her homilies 
on "manners" and "mindin' yer own business" 
failed him in the crisis that was before him. 

"By scissors!" he ejaculated. (Having been 
strictly forbidden the profane use of Deity, he swore 
uniquely by various things) . "By scissors ! A young 
un with ye! An' him jest about fryin' size, er I'll 
eat him!" His jaw descended to an unbelievable 
angle, and a subdued chuckle went the rounds of 
the hangers on. 

Calista, without a word, helped the boy into the 
somewhat elevated seat and herself clambered over 
the wheel without assistance, merely signifying to 
Silas by a motion that she was ready to start. The 
man's eyes were still fastened on the childish face 
and the loungers crowded forward for a final look at 
the little form, but the object of the unusual atten- 
tion was oblivious to it all. He sat breathless in 
his place, his young feet dangling in mid-air, a 
thousand pent-up questions to which he had not 
dared give voice seething in his brain. Every vista, 
every foot of the way, filled him with a new wonder. 
The vast stillness, broken only by distant, mysterious 
insect sounds, the white, tangled stretches of blos- 
soming buckwheat, the lush pastures, and shimmer- 
ing leaves — ^indeed, the whole sweet, lavish, wonder- 
ful country — ^what coidd it represent to him, more or 
less than a new and enchanted world, peopled no 
doubt with new and enchanted beings? 
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"Flowers, blue light, yellow birds — everything," 
he said at last with a deep breath, stretching out his 
hands. "Mam would 'a' liked this." His voice 
had a wistful chirp like that of a stray nestling. 

"Hey?" muttered "Ole Sile," almost falling from 
his place in his efiFort to make something intelligible 
of the words. 

Calista started, and withdrew her impassive gaze 
from the sleepy cornfields trending ofiF to the pink- 
edged clouds. 

"Meliss* is dead. He's her'n. I've took him to 
raise," she said jerkily, turning to Silas. It was 
the only explanation of her journey she had as yet 
vouchsafed, though he knew that she had "hed a 
letter. " "I expect thet bein' built the way you be, 
ye wouldn't be able to do the chores right an' proper 
to-night fer speculatin' onit, ef ye didn't know, " she 

added contemptuously "How'd ye git along 

whilst I wuz gone?" with a sudden feeling that she 
had been away a great while from the scene of her 
daily labors. "Is Suke an' Mooley all right? Ye 
kin git oflf down to the pastiu'e gate an' drive 'em 

up I hope ye give the sittin' hens water. 

Bant an' Scaly Legs should 'a' come ofiF with their 
broods to-day. An' Yaller Speckle ought to 'a' 
been broke up. She's firm on sittin' at first, but she 
won't hoi' to it. " 

"Well, well, by scissors! siu« now, that's right," 
mumbled Silas, his features working with the mental 
effort of covering this breadth of conversational 
ground. " Ye don't say. By scissors ! " 
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Red to his ears, and bristling with importance at 
having received a confidence from her, he descended 
with awkward haste to unbar the lane gates, and 
started up the winding path with a sort of pleased, 
childish trot. 

Calista turned her attention to the new member 
of her family. 

"What's yer Christian name?" she asked with the 
air of a catechist, remembering that she had heard 
him called nothing that she would designate so. 

"Crippy," responded the catechised, simply, still 
with his chirping note. 

Calista's eyes snapped. 

"Wasn't it enough, " she demanded sharply, "that 
ye had yer misfortin' — ^that yer crippled — 'thout 
tackin' it onto yer name?" 

A sensitive flush overspread the small face. 

" Tain't fer that," explained the young voice, 
hastily in keen embarassment. ''It's fer Cripton 
where Mam uster live. It made her think o' home, 
she said. An' there's a middle 'nitial, too, " proudly 
—"it's • J' an' it stans' fer Jim." 

Calista winced. 

"I might 'a' knowed she'd git that in somewheres,*' 
she said under her breath "I reckon she was 
possessed. But I kin tell ye it won't be nuthin' 
like that in these parts," she continued aloud, 
decisively. "Thank goodness, ye had a respectable 
gran'father o' the name o' Zeray Larkin — ^which 
'11 be yer name after this!" 
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The sole present representative of the house of 
Varley accepted this edict as a matter of course. 
In this strange Arcadian land with its vista of color, 
its alternating light and shadow, its marvelous 
scent and freshness, what change, indeed, would be 
too wonderful to expect. 

"Mam says there's a place, somewheres, where 
they makes everything new, a new worl', she says. 
Is this it?" 

" She did'n ac' like she knew any more about this 
here worl' 'n a goslin' in the eggy " observed Calista 
tartly — "let alone another." 

The boy pondered, his head cocked thoughtfully 
on one side like an inquiring sparrow's, his eyes on 
the stony bit of driveway which curved along the 
side of a bare-looking hill. On the slope of this hill 
was the old Larkin home, modest in size, and yet 
seeming to rise with dignity above its surroimdings. 
It was nearly square in shape, and of formidable 
red brick, though the color was by no means uniform, 
being splotched with sundry weather patches in gray 
and purplish shades. The climbing roses that had 
once relieved it, and that had been the particular 
care of the younger daughter of the house, had been 
cut down after her departure, and stiff rows of the 
hardier hollyhocks supplanted them. A neat board 
walk led up to the front door which was guarded 
by a single towering oak; the back door, before which 
the road-wagon drew up, was unshaded by tree, or 
vine, or lattice. A family of young Plymouth 
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Rocks, peeping vigorously, scattered from the door- 
stone, and renewed their search for the mother-hen 
who had deemed them old enough to be left to their 
own devices. A sentinel line of sun-flowers stared 
unwinkingly over the prim, white-washed fence 
which shut in the kitchen-garden and a bolder array 
of their fellows, larger and more straggling, crept 
along the barn-yard on the opposite side, which was 
similarly enclosed. 

Calista descended from her seat with a relieved 
intake of the breath, and, having secured ""Ole 
Jenny," thrust a long, dmnsy key into the old- 
fashioned lock of the kitchen door which opened 
presently on a bare, wainscoted interior, barer 
even than the outer plainness would have prepared 
one for, and almost painfully clean. 

The new Zerah Larkin clambered after her as 
best he could, and, following, hesitated on the 
speckless sill. It seemed almost an act of sacrilege 
to deliberately set foot upon that forbiddingly shiny 
floor. 

Calista did not intend that he should be in any 
way insensible to the fact. 

*'Don't go traipsin' around," she said at once. 
"Set there, " indicating a splint-bottomed chair near 
the door. 

She inspected the room with an all-embracing 
gaze; then took off her bonnet, and with a more 
caressing touch than any human had ever known 
from her hand, re-adjusted its bead orniunentSy 
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brushed it, and returned it to its box in the spare- 
bedroom. When she returned to the kitchen, she 
had changed her dress for a black calico with light 
polka dots like startling, inquisitive eyes. It oc- 
curred to the new Zerah Larkin in a vague sort of 
way, as he looked on interestedly, that the additional 
orbs were in no way necessary. He had just about 
decided that she could see in every direction at the 
same time, when the tap of her long fingers on his 
shoulder recalled him to himself. 

"Men an' boys shouldn't set in the house with 
their hats on," she said admonishingly. "Ye see 
that hook here beside o' the door? It's low enough 
so ye kin reach it, I reckon. Yer hat'U hang there. 
See to it that ye don't never put it no place else. I 
hain't got no ev'ry day clothes fer ye, yet, but I'll 
make ye some overalls an' a denim jacket to-morrer. 
No, ye needn't to hang yer hat up, now. Ye kin 
go an' help Silas with the kindlin', Zeray — ^remember 
that's yer name now, too. An' I'm agoin' to let ye 
call me A'nt Calisty, " with the air of one who confers 
an unspeakable favor. "Sliver along." 

The boy blinked doubtfully. He was quite cer- 
tain that this was the first occasion in his experience 
when he had been asked to "sliver." He was 
equally sure that, thus far, he had heard nothing of 
"kindlin'. " (The chief heating apparatus at Number 
Thirty-one had been a battered oil-stove.) But 
he was aware that, for the present, he was dismissed 
nor was he in the least averse to the fact. There 
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was a welcome and a spontaneity about the outer 
world that filled him with a dim, half-understood 
joy. He wanted to put his face down to the cool, 
deep-green of the grass. Perhaps, however, the 
"paint" would "rub oflf. " He stooped and touched 
it cautiously with the tips of his fingers. It was soft 
and moist, but the color evidently was "dry." A 
breeze stirred the hair on his forehead so softly it was 
almost like the touch of a kindly hand. He looked 
up instinctively with a smile, surprised that no one 
was near. Far ahead, the violet evening shadows 
were creeping, creeping down to the gray of the 
hilltops, and into the darker hollows of the valleys, 
and above them the first little gUmmering stars 
peeped out along the skyline, shy and white and 
radiant. He went about, touching everything with- 
in reach. There was something that seemed to 
beckon him in it all. A gray cat came out of the 
bam door and rubbed herself against him with a 
purring sound. A spotted calf with gentle eyes 
trotted along the path in her wake. 

"A purty little critter that," obs^ved a voice 
behind him, and the next moment a rough fore- 
fingCT chucked him under the chin, and he looked up 
into the wrinkled, smiling face of Silas whom a 
looming wood-pile had previously hidden from view. 
"You out here to look at the scen'ry. Mister — 
what's yer name, anyhow?" 

It seemed a matter of paramount consideration 
here. The boy searched his mind for a moment. 
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"It's — ^it's — she says it's *Zeray' — ^that lady 
named *Ant Clisty,' I mean. An' she says I should 
help yeh with the — ^the klindlin'." 

Silas took in the little form from every point of 
view, then he bent down, his face almost brushing 
the small, uplifted one. 

" Let me give ye a pinter, " he whispered. " When 
Calisty talks ye mind it, whatever 'tis. It'll pay 
ye, by scissors! But I hain't agoin' to let nothin' 
like you work. I'm agoin' milkin' now. Come 
along fer the fun o' it, Zeray. " 

"Zeray" studied his face, unenlightened. The 
inhabitants of this new world plainly talked a lan- 
guage of their own. But he divined that this man's 
attitude was friendly, and accompanied him cheer- 
fully into the barn — a far more pleasant place, he 
decided, than the house. He liked the sweet, whole- 
some fragrance of the hay, the low, sleepy bird-sounds 
in the loft, the flutterings of soft wings in the eaves, 
the cows' placid eyes regarding him ruminatively 
out of the dusk. The air of quietness and peace 
seemed to him like soothing hands. He leaned 
against the barn-door and closed his eyes, remaining 
so until a sudden great fluttering and cackling in his 
immediate vicinity startled him into wakefulness. 

"Sittin' yet, YaUer Speckle?" shriUed Silas, 
seizing on a feathered creature under one of the 
mangers. **Thought ye hed notice t' quit. Can't 
hev it, noway, Calisty sez. Git out with ye!" 

" Yaller Speckle" fought valiantly a few moments 
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for her natural rights, protesting meanwhile at the 
top of her voice; then, settling her ruffled feathers 
resignedly with a low, motherly cluck, she re-ad- 
justed herself under the manger on a bit of grayish 
white stone, and resumed her labors as if nothing 
had happened. 

"By scissors, I 'low I'm beat," confessed Silas 
disconsolately, picking up his milk pail. "Her's 
asittin' on a stun! Ye won't never raise up no 
chicks that away, Specky, ef ye set 'til Doomsday. 

A sittin' on a stun, her is, sure as gun's iron! 

I give ye up, by pokers!" He shoved a stool into 
position beside quiet old "Suke," and began vigor- 
ously spurting the warm, white milk against the 
sides of the pail. 

"Will she sit there fer long?" ventured his com- 
panion timidly, after a time. 

"Who — Yaller Speckle? Her kin sit thar ferever 
fer all o' me, an' 'twon't do her no good, nuther. 
I'm done with her, sure as shootin' I be! Her'U git 
no chicks thataway, " triumphantly. 

The situation struck the questioner as tragic. 
"Won't her — she?" he said a little dismally. His 
life — ^for all that he had scarcely passed his infancy — 
had already taught him something of frustrated 
hopes. . He turned suddenly and, stealing on tiptoe 
toward the nest, got down on his knees. 

" Yer asittin' on a stun, Yaller Speckle, " he began, 
tentatively, his head quite close to the feathered 
one, "an' it tain't no use!" 
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"Yaller Speckle" was discreetly silent, nor did she 
evince by so much as a movement of her yellow top- 
knot the slightest concern in the matter. 

"Ye kin bleeve me 'cause I seen it," urged the 
thin voice earnestly. "An' that oV man says so, 
too, — sure as gun's iron, he says, so now!" 

The apparently imbelieving "sitter" looked 
straight ahead; her adviser wrinkled his brows in an 
effort of thought. 

"Sliver, Yaller Speckle, sliver!" he entreated, 
having foimd the word for which he sought. " Yeh 
sliver along!" He put out his hand to assist her 
gently, but drew it back with a wail of pain and 
surprise, as a peck so vicious as to draw the blood 
struck his bony fingers. 

"Aha!" said Calista, in the doorway at the 
moment. "So ye was ateasin' ol' Specky an' she 
nipped ye one! Serves ye right! It'll help take 
some o' the Varley mean streak out o' ye, an' maybe 
ye'll learn to let the hens alone. You hike along, 

now. Supper's ready Sup-per, Silas!" 

raising her voice, and drowning the small, em- 
barassed explanatory one beside her. 

"Well, I'm jest about intrimfer it, "announced 
Silas as the kitchen door closed upon his employer. 
"I ain't et no more'n a sparrer the las' two days — 
thar wam't any grub. Calisty's near — ^her is — 's 
the bark to a tree. How's yerself, Zeray? Him- 
gry?" joining the imfortunate adviser of "Yaller 
Speckle, " who was soothing his small, painful fingers 
in his mouth. 
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The child nodded, unable to trust his voice, but 
his walk toward the house plainly had something of 
reluctance in it. 

The kitchen, however, now looked more inviting 
with supper spread on the oil-cloth covered table. 
It was a frugal meal, but with a certain daintiness — 
biscuits, tea and "'jell" as Calista characterized the 
fruit concoction. 

The boy removed his fingers from his mouth, and 
gave a little gratified gasp as they sat down to the 
repast. 

"Mam would V liked this," he said sociably, for- 
getting his grievance. '^She ain't eat much lately. " 

The remark was met with absolute silence, in 
which he looked about bewildered. For some reason, 
speech in this place seemed impertinent and un- 
necessary. Calista sat with tightly closed lips, im- 
movable as the tall cupboard behind her. Was he 
mistaken, or did the bit of mirror at the sink wink 
at him over her shoulder — quite the swiftest and 
most subtle wink he had ever had? She could not 
have been aware of this attempt at levity, for she had 
folded her hands solemnly and was beginning a 
longer ''grace" than had been her habit, remember- 
ing that the new member of her household stood in 
serious need of religious training. After that, only 
the regular tick of the kitchen dock broke the 
silence. It was not Calista's habit to speak at 
meak, and those who sat at her board usually suc- 
cumbed to silence after a few efforts at talkativeness. 
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The supper over, and the dishes '"done," she 
brought out the great family Bible from the sitting- 
room, and placed it upon the table in the yellow 
glow of the lamp-light. The dim radiance softened 
the dark, solemn-looking covers of the Book, and 
lessened the clean, spareness of the room, but it 
could not lessen the severity written in every line 
of her face as she read the psalm aloud: 

"Keep not Thou silence, O God: hold not Thy 
peace, and be not still, O God. 

"For lo. Thine enemies make a tumult, and they 
that hate Thee have lifted up the head. " 

Silas, yawning profoundly, made good his escape 
the moment her voice ceased, and began puttering 
in an outer room. 

"Do you know anythin' about prayer?" asked 
the reader, closing the book, and addressing her 
remaining hearer. 

He hesitated, perhaps to make sure that he had 
been personally addressed. 

"Sure thing," he responded at length, employing 
one of Mrs. Duval's obliging expressions. 

She pointed to a space in front of her. 

"Biieel there," she commanded, "an 'say yours." 

He complied without question, but the process 
was fraught with much wriggling and shortness of 
breath. 

"Dear God," he said finally, "bless Jim, an' 
bring him home, er else let us meet in Heaven, fer 
Christ's sake. Amen. " 
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Calista lifted both hands with a jerk. 

"Vinbo — ^who?" she began weakly — ^then with an 
outraged, upward glance — "it's nuthin' short o' 

heathen! I expect ye ain't got no idee o' 

Heaven at all, which is a place all pure an' shinin' 
with light where good folks go when they die, an' 
rests ferever frum their work. Ye kin mark my 
words," pointedly, " 'tain't fer them that hain't 
never done nuthin' on earth but sin an' ac' foolish!" 

She sat back in meditative silence out of which 
must have come some sort of inspiration, for she 
rose presently, and, taking the lamp, bade him fol- 
low. The room she led him to was the parlor — a 
room more spotless and prim even than the kitchen, 
if that were possible, though less bare. The wall 
paper was ''gilt," the cheap lace ciurtains hung 
quite to the floor, the high-backed chairs along the 
wall maintained a dignified imapproachableness. 
On one wall was a single crayon portrait before 
which they stopped. The pictured face was that 
of an old man with small, hard eyes, a domineering 
chin, and indrawn lips not unlike Calista's own. 
The resemblance between the two had been more 
than physical, in truth, and the daughter had under- 
stood and profoimdly respected the father. 

"That," she said, "is a pitcher o' yer gran'father, 
Zeray Larkin. That's the kind of a man I want 
you to be when ye grow up. I'll hang this pitcher 
in yer room, right oflF, an' ye kin look at it, ev'ry 
night an' momin'," with the tone of one who makes 
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a remarkable concession, leading the way back to 
the kitchen, and thence to a tiny bedroom beyond. 
**You kin go to bed, now. Here's yer candle. 
Don't fergit to blow it out. Say 'thank ye' right 
an' proper, an' 'good-night.' " 

"Thank ye, right an' proper, an' good-night," 
murmured the small voice, obediently. "You don't 
s'pose Mam er Missus D'll be along to-night, do 
yeh?" 

But the door had closed on the piping sound, and 
the speaker found himself alone. 

He set down the candle, which rather frightened 
him, on a rough box-stand beside the bed; then, 
without undressing, he flung himself upon the 
Turkey-red comforter, the first really hard, desolate 
gulp in all his experience swelling in his throat. 



VI 

A Heaven Likewise New 

HE lay still there for a longtime, very 
still for him, racked by a desperate 
desire to do something to break the 
utter silence which, with then ightfall, 
settled death-like over everything. The drowsiness 
that had assailed him earlier in the evening vanished 
with this imwonted stress of feeling; his eyes refused 
to close, his heart beat fast, and the blood rose hot 
in his cheeks. Deprived in a few bewildering hours 
of all the moorings of life to which he had held from 
his babyhood, he began to doubt his own identity. 
The strange woman in whose house he lay had 
declared that he was "Zeray Larkin;" it must be 
that she was right. And yet — ^the slim fingers, still 
stiflF with "Yaller Speckles" rebuke, crept up to 
the little nose, the silken frowzle of hair, the bony 
neck, and below — ^ah there was the proof that, after 
all, she was mistaken. Those small, sharp, distorted 
collar-bones belonged to one, and only one, and his 
name was "Crippy Varley." 

That being the case, however, where was "Mam" 
— "Mam" with the brooding face and water-soaked 
hands, "Mam" who should have done with her 
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brooding and staring by this time, and come to him, 
as she always did when the window darkened, to 
hold him close with passionate remorse at her f orget- 
fulness of him, and call him her "pore, little boy; 
her pore little patient, onlucky boy"? Mrs. Duval 
had said that she had gone to a ''place where she 
didn't have to work no more, " and Calista had later 
added the information, though in a di£Ferent con- 
nection, that the place of that description was a 
place all light and shining, and was named Heaven. 
It was not in the least like Mam to go, he reflected. 
Thus far, in his experience of her, she had seldom 
gone beyond Dovecote, and then she had always 
taken him into her confidence. With the knowledge 
of double-dealing that is bom, seemingly, with the 
slum-child, he was half -disposed to believe that he 
was the victim of a trick, but he banished the thought 
as a reflection upon his good friend Mrs. Duval, 
who he felt sure, would never have become a party 
to anything of the sort. Perhaps, after all, he was 
only dreaming; he would awaken soon, and hear 
"Mam" stirring nervously about the room as she 
often did. He listened long and earnestly, holding 
his breath. In the silence a mouse scurried stealthily 
in the plastered wall. Yes, that must be she. She 
was afraid of waking him. Well, she need not be; 
he was already awake. 

"Mam," he said softly — ^breathlessly, almost — 
"I'm here." 

For answer the candle sputtered moistly a moment 
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in the night breeze, flickering full in his face, and 
lighting up the dignified crayon lineaments of the 
departed Zerah Larkin above him. The picture, 
typical as it seemed of these new surroundings, 
recalled him with a start. With a sudden, sharp 
defiance, he sprang toward it on the bed, clenching 
his hands, and looking straight into the keen old 
eyes which met his coldly, judicially, accusing him 
of something, he could not tell what. 

"You need'n' look at me that way," he said in a 
low, fierce voice. "What is it you think I done, 

anyhow? Yer afraid t' tell, you are! Tell 

then ef you dast! It ain't so, it ain't so — 

whatever yeh say, an' yeh kin quit yer lookin', right 
now, see? I ain't done nuthin', I say — cross m' 
heart an' hope to die!" 

He crept nearer vindictively. Was it his fancy, 
or did the thin-lipped mouth curl unbelievingly? 

"Quit it!" he reiterated tensely. "Give yeh fair 
an' square wamin'! Quit, er I'll — " the "Varley 
streak" rose triumphant — ^* knock yer block^* — 

He sank back with the half threat, and began to 
remove a shoe — ^a new, clumsy, heavy-soled shoe of 
Calista's purchase. It would serve the purpose of a 
weapon admirably. He would hurl — ^hurl with all 
his strength — ^but a saner idea slipped into his con- 
sciousness. He turned his back to the picture, 
shivering unaccountably, and blew out the candle. 

At the same moment, a long, low cry from an 
orchard tree pierced the uncanny silence —a cry that 
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beyond any doubt had the unmistakable sound of 
"Who-oo?" What offense could it be for which 
every one here sought the offender? He did not 
intend to be intimidated by any of them in the 
desperate new courage that had seized him. He 
leaned recklessly over the sill of the half open win- 
dow. " Not me ! " he declared emphatically. " Who 
said so?" 

But the cry had ceased, and an unbelievable 
change had come upon everything without, for the 
darkness had given place to a mystical silver light, 
soft and unreal. It was indeed as if every common 
object had been bathed in a magic flood of white — 
the graveled paths, the tall gate posts, the long 
stretch of fence, the vaguely defined arms of the 
distant trees! Just within reach nodded a shadowy 
stalk of hollyhocks. The flowers clung to it richly, 
in thick dark clusters. He would have laid hold of 
one delicately, but a swift fear — half reverence — ^had 
come to him. It seemed too aerial and elusive a 
thing to touch. Gifted with an odd fancy with 
which he often conjured, no sight or happening of 
whatever nature would have surprised him greatly. 

''Missus D says it's because I'm cracked," he 
mused, putting his face down on the sill, and waiting 
for this newest vision to vanish. 

But the moments sped on, ticked off distantly by 
the kitchen clock which was nearing the hour of 
nine, and the light only rose the higher, growing if 
possible, more clear and radiant. 
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Somehow Calista's bedtime talk, her positive 
face and mamier, stole into his thought while he 
waited. After all, it had been not milike a story. 

"An* Heaven, " he murmured, recalling a fragment 
that had seized upon his imagination,** 's place all 
shinin' 'th light, where folks — ^where folks — " ah 
yes, he had it — "rests frum their work, ferever." 
And Mrs. Duval — ^the memory took a new, sharp 
hold upon him — ^Mrs. DuvaJ had said that "Mam" 
had gone to a place ** where she didn*t have to work no 



more.** 



He searched the landscape with fresh eagerness, 
the fever in his cheeks rising despite the cooling wind. 

An elder-bush at the garden gate swayed with a 
scarcely perceptible motion. Something in its 
apparent hesitancy reminded him of the little figure 
who had so crept away from the darkened window 
each night. 

"Mam," he half-sobbed, and the little earth 
sound with its wealth of longing would scarce have 
fallen incongruous upon the New Jerusalem. " Mam, 
I'm here." 

Again the wind dallied with the slender bush. 
The figure was beckoning he believed. It was a time 
for hasty decision. If he went at once would the 
woman in the next room intercept him? There was 
no further sound of her footsteps. Perhaps she 
herself had gone to bed. He put his hand on the 
door, shuddering at its ominous creak, and found 
himself peemg into the kitchen, which was utterly 
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dark, by reason of its drawn shades, and therefore 
probably unoccupied. Would he ever be able to 
find the outer door? In a frantic attempt to feel for 
the latch, he struck a chair with all his force, over- 
turning it with a thud. 

The next instant another door opened, and Calista 
was confronting him. She had a candle in her hand, 
and its light wavered on her long night dress and 
thin strands of plaited hair. 

"What does this mean?" she asked mumbingly 
by reason of the fact that she had not had time to 
replace the teeth which she wore by day. 

He bent over the chair in confusion; then with an 
eflFort he straightened up. "Mam's awavin' to 
me," he began stubbornly, "an I'm agoin', see?" 
He backed against the wall. 

Calista stared at the woebegone expression, the 
hurt and desperate childish eyes masquerading so 
palpably under a cloak of defiance, and a dim im- 
pulse came to her to take him in her lap and comfort 
him. She checked it at once, however, as undesir- 
able in one who would institute a strict and proper 
course of training. 

"You dremp it, maybe, " she said crossly. It was 
characteristic of her that when she had almost been 
betrayed into an act of gentleness she atoned for it 
by added brusqueness. "You'd better go on back 
to bed. " 

She took him by the arm and was surprised to see 
him wrench himself away. 
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"I didn' dream it," he wailed. "I didn' — cross 
m' heart, an' hope to die. I seen her, I say. " 

She shook her head reprovingly. 

You mustn't tell no stories," she said flatly. 
There's jus' one father to all lies, an' that's the 
Devil. You hain't heard nuthin' about that, I 
s'pose, but you will. All liars '11 have their part in 
the brimstone lake." 

Her warning forefinger, uplifted and advanced to 
emphasize the statement, almost brushed his face. 
In his excitement, he laid hold of it tensely. 

"It ain't no lie," he insisted shrilly. "It ain't, I 
say. I seen her through the window awavin' her 
arms!" 

His voice was so positive that her manner changed. 

"I'll look around, myself," she observed instantly, 
arming herself with a poker, and throwing the door 
wide open. "Ef there's anybody prowlin' aroun', 
either f er thievin' er to fin' out whut he kin, I reckon 
I kin make him sick o' his bargain afore he gits done ! " 

She looked with an alert eye across the shining 
space. To her the sight was merely her own orderly 
backyard, unusually in evidence by reason of moon- 
light. Satisfied that there were no prowlers about, 
she shut the door, and locked it with a snap. 

"O' course you wuz dreamin'," she broke forth in 
fresh irritation. "An' me atraipsin' aroun' in my 
night-clo'es fer ye! You march fer bed!" 

"Is — ^is Mam there?" he persisted with a last 
anxious effort. 
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'Where?" she asked crisply. 
'Heaven," he faltered, a dismal doubt beginning 
to assail him. 

Calista sniffed. 

"Hain't I give ye to understan," she said im- 
patiently, "that Heaven ain't fer the Ukes o' yer 
family? Yer pa wuz a common, good fer nuthin' 
drunkard, an' yer ma an' unfeelin' flibbertigibbet. 
You dear out, now, an' go to bed!" 

He retraced his steps, perforce, at that, and with 
miserable tears welling in his eyes, lay down once 
more in the Uttle dent his body had made in the 
red comforter, and seized upon the proverbial last 
straw. 

"Is this you. Mam?" he whispered, dropping his 
lids, and encircling the pillow with his arms. "This 
is you, ain't it?" There was a hastily passed over 
pause. "I'm awftd glad you come," tightening 
his clasp, "there's some blame thing aswellin' in 
my throat, an' aswellin', an' a" — ^the small voice 
had trailed off in sleep. 

But sleep, seemingly, had deserted the other occu- 
pant of the house, for she rolled and tossed, and made 
plans for the new member of her household, and 
unmade them — ^plans for his schooldays, his youth 
and his manhood, plans for every possible and im- 
possible contingency; and when at last slumber did 
overtake her, it was only a fitful, dream-troubled 
doze from which she started shiveringly in the early 
morning with the dream-image fresh in her mind. 
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'^I hope it ain't no bad sign/' she murmured half- 
heartedly, again and again. '"I hope 'taint no sign 
at all, but 'twas mos' awful plain, an' I sure wouldn't 
like t' go through with 't agin. " 

She slipped from her bed in the gray dawn, and 
kneeling, laid her head on a book which lay on the 
low dresser beside it. It was an illustrated copy of 
**The Pilgrim's Progress" that had belonged to her 
father. Everywhere, indeed, was his stamp. Of 
the little mother, who had effaced herself for him, 
there was nothing. If she had spoken, it had been 
to echo him, if she had acted, it had been to do his 
bidding. 

Calista had turned to the book in her few times of 
need as if it were human. 

" 'Twas the plainness o' it," she confided this 
time, speaking of her dream as if to an intimate 
friend — "the plainness o' it that made me take 
notice. It seemed like — in the vision, I mean," 
piecing the fragments anxiously together, ''there 
wuz a Heavenly School, with the Lord o' Light, 
himself, f er Master, an' the young uns had the faces 
o' all the young uns I've knowed, most, amongst 
'em bein' the face o' him I ' ve took. He wuz asettin' 
in a rear seat — ^I seen him as plain ez I ever seen any- 
thing on earth, an', " with bated breath, "he watched 
his chanct, an' when the Master's back wuz turned, 
he got up sly-like, an' run away — onmindful o' his 
privileges — aplayin truant! 1 kin feel it in my bones 
thet it's a wamin' ! " 
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A Tragedy in Two Acts 

IT was a full half -hour earlier than usual that 
morning, when Silas Home came into the 
Larkin kitchen for his milk-pail. It appeared 
that he, too, had had his share of the night's 
discomfiture. His colorless old eyes lighted as they 
fell on the little brown straw hat that was newly 
adorning the hook nearest the door, and he took it 
down with a stealthy movement, and turned it about 
affectionately in his hands. 

"Dremp I seen it abobbin' over the hill, by 
lightninM" he soliloquized. '" 'Feared like the 
young un hed run away. " 

His wrinkled, pink face beamed with a childish 
relief, and he fell into one of his leisurely ruminative 
periods out of which he could be roused only by the 
insistent voice of Calista. He started, and hastily 
replaced the hat as he became aware that that im- 
portant factor in his existence was already abroad. 
"Git out o' this, git out o' this!" she was urging 
at the top of her voice, addressing an over-adventur- 
ous shote that was attempting to root his way under 
the garden fence. " There's that young un in bed yet, 
not carin' a straw ef he makes himself useful er not I" 
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Silas tiptoed clumsily into the little bed-room, 
with a feeling of brotherhood. 

"Air ye awake?" he whispered, bending over the 
pillow, and keeping one eye on the door. " Calisty 's 
in a hurry 'bout yer gittin' up, her is, sure's pop's 
sizzlin'!" 

The sleeper turned over and sighed, and the old 
man, seized with compunction, shuffled away, leav- 
ing him to a last, untroubled nap, from which he was 
finally aroused by three simultaneous sensations: a 
ray of sunlight was dancing joyously in his eyes, 
the penetrating odor of coffee came in at the door, 
and someone in the kitchen was calling "Zeray!" 
insistently. He sat up slowly, and stared about him, 
rubbing his eyes as if to clear his vision. With a 
distinct sense of disappointment, he saw that the 
array of garbage boxes that had first met his eye 
from the window every morning of his life, so far, 
was conspicuously absent. He looked, too, in vain, 
for a certain sinuous wall-river — ^a long crack in the 
plastering that he had often traced for a pastime. 
But it was some satisfaction to be almost fully 
dressed. As a concession to these new surroundings, 
he smoothed his roughened hair, several times, with 
his hand, and proceeded into the next room with a 
shy memory of the night before, and an air of as- 
sumed nonchalance. 

Calista was about to fry eggs, but, alive to her 
duties concerning this misguided child, she set aside 
the frying-pan. 
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Ye mus' git up earUer'n this!" she said coldly. 
Wash yer face." 

She directed him to a basin which was on a stump 
outside, and watched him from the window while 
he dipped the tips of his fingers into the water, 
applied them gingerly to his cheeks, and with a fine 
contempt for the towel, rubbed the inner sleeve of 
his jacket lightly over the wet surface. 

"That bein' the state o' the oidside temple," 
she observed from her vantage point, "it's Uttle 
enough kin be expected o' the inside^ speertu'l one. 

I dunno ez I'd be elected t' hev a vision; I 

dimno ez I'm worthy. But it seems like things 
p'ints thataway, anyhow, an' sets all my fears 
agom . 

Having completed his ablutions, the object of her 
fears stood gazing into space. The Heaven of the 
night before had vanished, but the full glory of a 
late-sunmier morning had taken its place, and 
was singing clearly to all the world: "Come! Awake! 
Rejoice!" Infected with its joyousness, he ran 
shouting down the path— a boyish and meaningless 
shout — and swimg himself heedlessly on the tall 
gate. 

Calista sat down in the nearest chair. 

"My land o' Goshen," she ejaculated, dropping 
her hands weakly into her lap. "An' his ma hardly 
no more'n cold! Of all things onfeelin'!" 

Her disapproval evinced itself in several ways 
when he re-entered. 
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"Did ye wash yer ears?" she asked pointedly, 
beginning with the exterior of the temple. 

He fumbled doubtfully with the organs in question. 

"Go wash 'em," she commanded, breaking the 
first egg into the grease with a sharp click. 

"Yer neck?" she pursued when next he became 
visible, the rim of his ears slightly heightened in hue. 

Again he went through the fumbling process. 

"Go wash it," she reiterated with another sharp 
click. "Do yer face agin! Take the soap to it, an' 
don't fergit yer wrists an' yer elbows. You hain't 
never heard how cleanliness an' godliness is nigh 
onto bein' the same things, I expect. Ye've got a 
lot to learn!" 

It seemed so, indeed. He returned as soon as he 
dared, a shade less gray and a little crestfallen, and 
sank into his chair at the breakfast table with sadly 
meditative eyes, wondering how many mornings of 
this sort of treatment would suffice to wash away 
the outer man entirely, and compel him to sit in his 
bones. 

Calista, in her place, observed him critically, to 
his acute embarassment, and mapped out his day 
for him in thought circumspectly. 

" I '11 show ye yer work, now, " she said the moment 
the meal was concluded, and the cups and saucers 
returned shining to their places. "It ain't much 
ye kin do, I expect, but ye mus' do all ye kin. Work 
is fer keepin' folks adoin' right. You foller me, an' 
I'll give ye some directions." 
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She put on her black and white checked sunbonnet 
with business-like dispatch, and, waving her apron 
to intimidate any fly so rash as to attempt to enter, 
carefully opened and closed the door with him at 
her heels. 

"It'll be one o' yer jobs," she further informed 
him, "to see that the nests is all fixed up, nice an' 
clean, ev'ry day. Ye kin put in fresh hay, an' see 
to it there's a nest-egg in ev'ry one. Land knows 
there's alius hay enough under Jenny's manger fer 
mos' anythin', fer Silas vrill overfeed, an' what Jenny 
won't eat, she'll tromple on an' waste in no time. 
Wastin', I want ye to onderstan', too, is a sin. Ye 
git down, now, an' pull out whut ye kin fin '. " 

He stooped, and reached out obediently, but drew 
back in the same instant, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed. 

"It's warm an' — an' hairy," he exclaimed, ex- 
amining his hand for some trace of the encounter. 
"But 'taint Yaller Speckle, 'cause it don't sting." 

"You hurry up," cried Calista. "You needn't 
hev no fear fer Yaller Speckle, I broke her o' sittin', 
'fore breakfus', under the pump. I reckon she'll 
quit fer awhile. Hurry up, I say, there hain't 
nuthin' there, nuthi n' at all" — ^then, on investiga- 
tion, "well, I swan!" 

She pushed back the hay with an annoyed gesture, 
revealing the shining amber eyes of the gray cat 
that had greeted her new workman so cordially on 
his arrival. Beside her lay four little fluffy balls 
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of fur, mewing and wriggling animatedly. The 
mother's tail swayed back and forth with maternal 
delight, her eyes shone with tender pride. 

This '11 never do," said Calista decidedly. 
That's the second outfit there's been this year o' 
them pesky things. We drowned the first, an' I 
reckon the second '11 hev to come t' the same end. 
We can't feed no five cats around here!" 

The new Zerah Larkin conquered an involuntary 
uprising in his throat. 

"Them babies don't eat much, do they?" he 
ventured, hopeful of averting the catastrophe. He 
swallowed with difficulty, his eyes blurring. 

"You never min'," rejoined Calista with a silenc- 
ing glance. "Jus han' me that there ol' sack by the 
granary door." 

She slipped a stone into this receptacle, and 
dropped the four, wriggling, furry balls in after it, 
the gray cat looking silently on, meanwhile, with 
pained and solemn eyes. 

"You take this," she directed, "an' throw it in 
the creek you see down there — throw it good an' 
fur. An' don't git aplayin' on the way. I want ye 
to sliver right along. Ye ain't got no time to waste. " 

The creek was the main outlet of a tiny lake at 
the foot of the hill, back of the house. He had 
noticed it before, and listened, at some distance, to 
its purring and bubbling on the stones, with a 
vague desire to approach it nearer. But on such a 
mission as this! He walked slowly thither, regret 
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in every step. Yes, the little stream wius all one 
might have pictured, and even more, as it slipped 
musically, in and out, among the rushes, and flashed 
and sparkled in its blue and silver. Yet, as an 
abiding place for wee, wriggling fur-babies — ^he had 
to have time to think. He sat down on a stone near 
the water's edge, and placing the bag tenderly on 
his knees, dabbled one hand in the sparkling water. 
It was undeniably wet — ^it seemed even a little cold, 
and he shut his eyes and shuddered to think of it 
creeping slowly into the bag, and engulfing its soft, 
round contents, filling their helpless little throats 
and hairy, pinkish ears. 

The moments darted by. A brilliant, bluish 
dragon-fly skimmed lightly over the nodding grasses; 
a shy, white- vested frog jumped into the water with 
a tiny splash; an oriole fluttered on an overhanging 
bush. And still his hand lay inert upon the bag. 
What would A'nt C'listy say if she saw him sitting 
idly thus, when he had been instructed to "sliver." 
It was dreadful to contemplate, but more dreadful 
to— oh he could not, he was sure he never could. 
The bag moved a little, and he laid his cheek against it. 
It felt warm, and gave out a subdued, regular sound. 

"Say, fur babies,*' he said firmly, "I ain't agoing 
t' do it!" He paused with the enormity of the 
statement. "I ain't, I ain't!" he affirmed to prove 
his unflagging determination. "I'U take ye right 
back t' yer ma, honest I will, ef I kin 'thout gittin' 
caught. An' I'll sneak — oh I'll sneak fer ye!" 
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He choked with his eagerness, and putting his 
hand hastily into the bag, removed the stone, the 
kittens mewing wildly as the outer air rushed in. 

"Don't cry," he begged pleadingly, battling only 
half successfully with his own tears. "Please don't 
cry. I ain't agoin' to hurt ye, honest I ain't. I'll 
git ye back, somehow, see if I don't!" 

This feat, it happened, required less diplomacy 
than had, at first, seemed necessary, the fact being 
that Calista was engaged at the time with a caller, 
Mary Anne Stone, who had come ostensibly for a 
green-tomato pickle recipe, but in point of fact to 
find out such particulars as she could concerning the 
new nephew. To answer her questions, required so 
much adroitness, and consequent attention, on the 
part of her hostess that, in the meantime, the gray 
cat once more came into her own, unknown to anyone 
save Silas, who merely remarked, "Good 'nough. 
Her's a fine cat, all right. Named her myself, by 
critters — ^Missus Seth's her name. " 

Immediately upon the departure of the caller, 
Calista came to the kitchen door with her decided 
tread. Her nephew sat before her on the door- 
stone wrapped in profound thought. He was 
speculating, if the truth be known, on what it might 
be wisest to say in case he were asked a direct 
question. But he was spared that embarrassment. 
She seldom reckoned with disobedience. 

" Now we'll finish what we started, " she remarked. 
"Come on!" 
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It was a contingency he had not reckoned with. 
He had hidden the kittens, to be sure, in an avalanche 
of hay that completely buried them, but he felt 
instinctively that no spot was absolutely secure 
from A'nl C'listy's long fingers. He shifted uneasily 
on the stone, twirling a bit of grass between thumb 
and forefinger. 

"I— I,'* he stammered, "I'd ruther not." 

Calista's jaw dropped. 

"Come!" she commanded compellingly in the 
single word, and, as if possessed of powers of divina- 
tion, she went straight to the spot. 

"You can't do nuthin' like this!" she almost 
shouted in her anger, believing that he was acting 
out of sheer spite. "I can't hev it, an' I won't." 
She rolled the wee, helpless things again into a bag. 
"You git this one more chanct," she added signi- 
ficantly — "jus' this one more!" 

He set one foot desperately before the other, 
indignation and remorse tugging at his heart strings. 
Why had he not found a better place of concealment? 
Why had he so stupidly forgotten the nests? A'nt 
C'listy never forgot anything. Nor was there any 
place in the world, he believed, safe from her observa- 
tion. 

Arrived at the creek a second time, he dared not 
hesitate. He dropped the bag, with thumping 
heart, into the water, and at its single splash, 
maddening in the stillness, fell sobbing among the 
weeds. 
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As a tribute to Calista's powers as a disciplinarian, 
be it related that even in his deepest misery, he was 
conscious that he ought to get up and return to the 
house. But a fierce rebellion seized him. He would 
not get up, he affirmed to himself. He would never 
go back at all. He lifted his hot face from the 
grass, and to crown his grief, saw "'Missus Seth** 
approaching with an investigating air. His heart 
gave a great, pitying bound, and he crept toward 
her on hands and knees. 

"Oh honest. Missus," he wailed, "I wouldn't *a' 
done it. I sure wouldn't. But you know Aer, don't 
yeh? There hain't no two ways 'bout nuthin' with 
her! It was a shame. Missus, wasn't it?" 

The amber eyes looked long and steadfastly into 
his , making him writhe with their gaze. He dropped 
his head with a groan. 

"Oh Missus, Missus," he plead. "Please don* 
look at me like you couldn't stan' it. I can't stan' 
it, nuther, then. You jus' say the word, an* I'll 
jump in after 'em yet!" 

"Who air ye atalkin' to?" interposed Calista at 
this juncture. "You took yer time, didn't ye? 
That lazy streak o' your'n mus' be Varley, too. 
You hump along now, so's you'll git back in a 
shorter spell. 'Pears like it takes ye a hull day fer 
ev'ry move ye make!" 
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Renuficicition 

A scant, conjecture-filled two weeks had 
slipped over the heads of the Criptonites 
when there appeared on the travelers* 
bench at the depot, and subsequently at 
the squat and dilapidated ''Columbian House " across 
the street, a further source of conjecture. Widow 
Sabrina Perkins, slattern, landlady, and dispenser 
of drinks, both soft and of the more coaxing variety, 
escorted the visitor, a portly and remarkably modish 
woman, proudly about the grounds in full view of at 
least a half dozen invisible but sharply alert feminine 
beholders congregated for purposes of inspection. 

"Jest take a look at them shoes, will ye?" ob- 
served one of the most far-sighted of the ambushed. 
"Heels onto 'em like mountings, an' liable t' throw 
her on her nose ev'ry turn. There's style fer ye!" 
"Taint her style thet's adrawin' me so forcible, 
ez whut she's adoin' down here, " returned a second 
observer, of an aggravated speculative turn. " Whut 
d'ye s'pose she's come fer, ennyway?" 

"I heerd she said she'd come fer the week end," 
volunteered a third vaguely and purely at a venture. 
Well, she won't hev no trouble findin' it, Mit, 
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not on Sabriny," broke in a fourth uncharitably, 
secure in the knowledge that 'Hhe church ladies 
didn't hev no doin's with Widow Perkins. " 

"I never coidd see where Mit gits her news," 
complained another peevishly, in an aside, ""I ast 
Sabriny myself 'fore I come in 'n' she acted like I 
wuz a splinter in her eye. " 

"Ef there's one thing sartin above another," 
pursued the informed "Mit," "it's thet I, fer one, 
haint a-envyin' nobudy one o' them tony lookin' 
boarders. I've foun' out t' my sorrer thet they 
haint' alius whut they seem. Recollec' thet skinny 
feller I tuk las' summer — ^him thet hed the diamon' 
in his neck-tie, an' sez he wuz in search o' his health. 
I might aknowed he wasn't whut he set up t' be. 
Style wuz sure a new thing t' him. I'd got my parlor 
new papered an' a spic an' spandy hit er miss rug 
onto the floor, an' in he walks astretchin' his neck 
strange like, fer aU the worl' the way thet black 
cockerel o' mine strolls inta t' hen house when it's 
fresh white-washed. He hed the manners of a 
Polan' Chiny, besides — ^asettin' there important an' 
arubbin' them muddy feet o' hisn onto that there 
rug. My land! ef he'd a drug 'em acrost my fore- 
head I couldn't a-felt no worse. But there I'd got 
t' set an' smile like a painted rag doll, tell I got my 
cheek plucked up t' tell 'm he'd got t' fin' his health 
some'er's else, No, other folks is welcome t' enny- 

thing like that they kin pick up There! 

Sabriny's done with her p'rade, an' they're agoin' 
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up the steps. The big carcass o' that boarder shows 
up them flashy red silk bands fine, don't it? Wisht 
I c'd git a look over her shoulder when she signs her 
name in the book. " 

In the musty Columbian "settin* room" at the 
same moment, a similar desire had seized Sabriny, 
but the intricate, heavily shaded letters of the 
signature, Mrs. Tony H. C. Duval, left her dismally 
unenlightened, and puckered up her brow in wonder- 
ment as she proceeded to the kitchen to assist in the 
preparations for the evening meal. 

Left to herself, the visitor sank into one of the 
creaky rockers with a heavy sigh, and rested one 
flabby pink cheek wearily on her palm, little sparks 
of annoyance showing momentarily in her small, 
placid gray eyes. 

''Some backwoods lady that!" was her mental 
comment, ''an' about as easy t' shake as a porous 
plaster. I don't know but what I was a fool t' come 
here, anyway. It's a cinch it's a wild goose chase, 
aU right. I don't know where the kiddie is, ex- 
cept in this gapin' town somewheres an' what good 
would it do me if I did? I'd never have the nerve 
t' brace into that aunt again, ner' tain't likely she'd 
chaoge her mind — she didn't look like that kind. 
An' I wouldn't ask these pryin' Yahooes anything 

if only t' tantalize 'em It's a shame t' turn 

foolish at my time o' life, but I'll swear I've got 
right t' the point where I've got t' hang around if 
only for a sight o' that measly little cuss. Maybe 
I c'd git a grip on myself then an' clear out. " 
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Her cogitations were cut oflF at this point by the 
abrupt re-appearance of the widow, her loose slippers 
with their crooked heels dragging on the unpainted 
floor. The odor of burning fried potatoes preceded 
her. 

"I rushed the supper along thinkin' likely ye'd 
be hungry," she explained with a toothy expanse 
of smile. "Them city folks has got appetites, too, 
sometimes, " coyly. " Jes' come this way now, ef ye 
please, an' set in. " 

Mrs. Duval, nothing if not accomodating, rose 
with forced alacrity, but the meal which was alto- 
gether on a par with the over-odorous potatoes, and 
served to the accompaniment of weak tea slopped 
over on the saucers, taxed even her smiling indul- 
gence. Opposite her a loutish youth, referred to as 
"the clerk," and the half -grown daughter of the 
house contended, " half in jest and wholly in earnest," 
for the larger dish of the pasty cornstarch dessert. 

"My gracious, Zaidee," protested Sabriny, exer- 
cising her maternal prerogative, "ennybudy thet'd 
see ye 'ud think ye'd never tasted blank mangy. 
We're awful fond o' good vittels, here. Missus," 
turning to the guest, and beginning a running com- 
mentary on the viands. "Here, try some o' this 
frosted cake. It's the good old-fashioned one-two - 
three-four receipt our gran'mothers ust t' make." |^ 

" I * ve got a feelin' around my heart for them gran'- 
mothers, lill, " observed Mrs. Duval, later, in this 
connection, to her confidante in Dovecote Lane. 
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'^n that dough-god had run up any higher, say t' 
five, six, er seven, by the feelin's o' my stumick, I'd 
a been a dead woman!" 

The after-supper hour in Cripton was a period of 
general relaxation. People overflowed the little 
houses unexpectedly, into the street; the melody of 
an occasional mouth-organ mingled more or less 
harmoniously with various wild calls and chirpings 
from the surrounding neighborhood; children scuttled 
down from the porches and gathered open-mouthed 
before the little candy-store which lately bore an 
ice-cream sign that nearly rivalled it in size; on every 
hand, the inevitable youth and maid, with brimming 
white "cones," sought the sheltered nooks. To 
your rural lass and lad there is no luxury in all the 
world to be compared to this frozen delicacy. Zaidee 
Perkins would have said, had the occasion arisen, 
that it was "top notch grub." It was she who, 
flushed and perspiring, darted up to her mother on 
the back step presently with the breathless informa- 
tion that "aour boarder bought a twenty-cent plate 
o* ice-cream, yassir, a ttoenty-centery an' when one o* 
them miser'ble young uns daown the street accident- 
ly knocked inta her elbow, an' made her spill it, she 
chirked right up an' bought another plate. " 

A loss of this sort, borne with equanimity ranked 
one, in Cripton, with either the martyrs or the 
millionaires. Sabriny would have made much of 
the fact in a more auspicious moment, but just now 
she was feeling baffled and a little out of humor. 
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^^Oh yes» she seems smilin' an' pleasant enough," 
was her grudging rejoinder, "but she's a smaHy 
jes' the same. I haint got no news outa her what- 
sumever, though she's got su'thin' on her mind» I 
kin see that. She looks at all the young uns like she 
expected t' pick out one o' her own frum amongst 
'em, an' she's as narvous an' onsartin' as a hen with 
ducklings! .... Good laws! ef that haint her now 
astreakin' it toward them pople trees over there. 
Looks almost ez if she wanted t' git out o' the sight 
o' them pray-meetin' folks acomin' along. " 

Mrs. Duval, her heart beating like a school girl's 
in the presence of her first lover, was, in all truth, 
seeking to evade this very encounter. It had needed 
but a glimpse of a very tall and commanding woman 
who led the oncoming procession to convince her of 
the expediency of some such hasty action. 

"But I seen him/* she was murmuring to herself, 
distractedly, "Poor, poor, dear^ httle crazy jigger! 
Cartin' one o' them churdi books, whatever yeh 
call 'em, 's if he was sixty stid o' six, an' never lookin' 
t' right ner left. I don't know how I'm goin' t* 
endure it, an' I don't know if I am. If I could git 
hold of 'm, someway, I know he'd go home with me 
to-night, willin' an' anxious." Which reflections 
had brought her once more around the square to the 
Perkins abode. She went in and stood at the win- 
dow listening mechanically to the chatter of the still 
oncoming "pray-meetin' folks." 

** There's a youngun that's agoin' t' be brought 
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up right, that little man Calisty Larkin's tuk/' an 
aged woman was saying to a neighbor, shrilly and 
earnestly. "He'll git piety through an' through, 
an' when he's old it'll not depart frum him as the 
Book siays. There haint very many o' that kin' 
now'days, more's the pity!" 

Mrs. Duval, behind the blinds, stood motionless, 
revolving the chance words seriously in her mind; 
then, with a certain thought, she crouched almost 
to the sill. One might have imagined from that 
gesture of abandon she herself was in an attitude 
of prayer. More accurately, it was only some 
humble instinct that had brought her to her knees. 
Indeed, if the true love of a child fails of its mission 
to bring one thus low, make sure there is no humility 
in his soul. 

"You go home, Fanny Duval," she was saying 
fiercely to herself when she arose, her nails making 
sharp red marks on her fat white palms. "You go 
home before you do anything more foolish than 
usu'l. You aint runnin' this world yeh know," 
whimsically, "an' them that is prob'ly knows some 
things you haint never even heard of. " 

And so it happened that the nine o'clock train 
bore away from Cripton a very fat and very gorgeous- 
ly dressed woman who had a look of high resolve 
and renunciation on her usually emotionless face. 
She wiped her eyes, now and then, with a lace hand- 
kerchief, and waved her hand long and wistfully 
through the window at a thin, eager, and altogether 
imaginary UtUe boy on the platform. 
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At the last moment she was seized with an in- 
spiration. 

"'You could send him a present once in awhile," 
she told herself consolingly. "She couldn't have no 
objections t' that, an'," humbly, "I don't see how it 
c'd do him a speck o' harm!" 



IX 



The ''Anger of the Third District 

IT was the middle of September before the 
bereavement of "Missus Seth" was succeeded 
by an event of more absorbing interest at the 
Larkin farm. Abready the short green turf 
of the back-yard was growing yellow and crisp. 
The sun flowers smiled broadly over the garden- 
gate, conscious perhaps of a hardy superiority. 

In the sim-baked beds adjacent, Zerah Larkin (so 
christened, now, by the Cripton minister) weeded 
onions in a desultory fashion. The garden was a 
part of his daily program of late. His waking hours 
were well filled in by this time, filled in soberly and 
minutely, for Calista held that it was a mortal sin to 
trifle with daylight. 

On this particular day, however, he stopped when 
the fancy took him, and wiped his face luxuriously 
with a yellow spotted bandanna which she had 
recently purchased from an enterprising peddler of 
drygoods in a rash moment of unwonted expansion. 
Occasionally, too, he even leaned against the gate- 
post, and traced fantastic figures in the sandy path 
with the hoe-handle, in an unconcerned fashion that, 
ordinarily, would have seemed to him little short of 
suicidal. 

86 
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Indeed, the same unaccustomed ease seemed to 
have spread over the entire place. "Ole Sile" 
dwaddled about the pump, whither he came with 
remarkable frequency to get a drink; '"Missus 
Seth" sunned herself philosophically on the ledge of 
the pantry-window; a bold turkey brood spread 
itself unmolested on the back door-stone, and four 
boys with pockets bulging with sweet apples from 
the orchard, fished peacefully for chubs in the stream 
below. 

The fact was that nothing more or less than the 
Ladies' Aid of the Cripton church was convened for 
the first time in years in the dignified Larkin parlor. 
It was fat, placid, but insistent Mary Anne Stone 
who had brought this miracle to pass in the face of 
the almost insurmountable obstacle of Calista's will. 
Mary Anne Stone was not without her share of the 
besetting sin of Cripton, but she was motherly and 
well meaning, and she had an undeniably wholesome 
effect upon the pinched, shut-in soul of her neighbor. 

"There haint no sense in yer shuttin' yerself away 
frum everything," she was wont to remark. "Of 
course, you pay extry towards the Aid, 'stead o' 
entertainin' like the rest o' us, but folks don't take it 
kindly of ye, and ye know it! You jist open yer 
parlor this year, an' see the dif 'runce. " 

And Calista, humanly eager for approbation, and 
hungry for society, though nothing could have in- 
duced her to admit it, had conceded at last, after a 
due amount of deliberation. She sat stiflSiy and 
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half-doubtfully on the appointed afternoon, her eye 
sweeping the assembled group with pride, not un- 
mixed with trepidation. 

The yellow glow of the afternoon sun that was 
streaming with unwonted brilliance into the room, 
brought out to perfection the heavily gilded roses of 
the wall-paper but at the same time took the ""tone" 
out of the great purple scrolls of the ingrain carpet; 
a breeze played ruthlessly with the cluster of parti- 
colored paper carnations under the hanging lamp; 
and the youngest of the Tubbs' children still under 
the maternal wing by virtue of his tender years, was 
opening the front screen-door with a deliberation 
fairly nerve-shattering. 

Calista cast a significant look at portly Mrs. Tubbs 
who was swaying to and fro in the most comfortable 
rocker in the house. It was fruitless. 

"Ez I wuz sayin', " remarked its object, recklessly 
thumping the carpet with a heavy foot at regular 
intervals, ''the school-boord hired the new teacher 
las' week, an' land only knows how it'll turn out! 
Distric' Number Three haint no easy one to handle, 
but there they went an' put in a wmnman! She's 
young, and frum the city at that;" with a profound 
sigh, " I seen her — ^Tubbs bein' on the boord. There's 
no earthly tellin' how she'll make out, I say, though 
I haint got nuthin' personal against her, o' course. 
She seemed as smilin' as a basket o' chips. " 

"They hired Perfessor Brady two years back," 
shrilly commented Mrs. Stair, a thin matron with 
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black, snapping eyes, "but he didn't hev no good 
success thet I could see. I don't bleeve the Al- 
mighty ever intended men fer trainin' young uns!" 

Several pairs of eyes turned idly in her direction. 
It was the usual Tubbs-Stair debate. 

Brawny Mrs. Schwartz, an alien and a newcomer 
to the district, moved uneasily in her chair between 
the debaters. 

"Maype de new deacher vas goot, " she submitted 
hopefully in a rich. Teuton voice, by way of inter- 
vention. 

An amused glance, half concealed, went round 
the room. 

"Reverend Lean says she's a reg'lar lady," 
vouchsafed Sara Merrifield, a polite little spinster, 
hoping to spare the previous speaker embarassment. 

Mrs. Stair broke into a significant laugh. 

"Of course, I bless the bridge that carries me 
acrost, speeritu'lly , " she remarked, with figurative 
piety, "but Reverend Lean sure has a keen int'rust 
in the wimmin folks, 'specially sence he was widower- 
ed." 

"Yer aspeakin' o' a man o' God, Mis* Stair," 
reproved Mrs. Gridley, an elderly woman with a 
withered face, gravely clasping her hands. 

An' whut ef I be? " rejoined that lady unabashed. 
He's only a man, ef he t« a prayin' un, an' we all 
know thet wimmin is the sure distruction o' men 
folks when they're a mind to. " 

"That bein' the case," supplemented Mrs. Tubbs, 
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with characteristic tenacity for her original argu- 
ment, ^'aint the boord makin' a mistake, ez I say, 
ahirin' a wmnan, fer the pride o' wimmin is worse'n 
the foolishness o' men, an' it's a poor plan to sit 
before yomig mis a primpin' trollop with more ribbon- 
bows 'n brains!" 

But look ahere," interrupted Mrs. Stair sharply, 
an' let me tell yeh there's wimmin an' wimmin! 
Now, I never could bear to have my face so much 
ez glanced at! I sez to Stair, 'tother day, sez I, 'Ef 
I'm in my coffin afore you be (an' ye know the odds 
is thet way) I want ye t' see to it thet the lid is shet 
down middlin' quick, so's not to hev ev'ry Tom, 
Dick an' Harry alookin' at me! I've took care o' 
my face livin', an' I propose to hev it took care of 
dead!"' 

She drew a long, triumphant breath. 

""Well, I hed in my mind somethin' special," 
persisted Mrs. Tubbs, by no means conquered. ''Of 
course ye all remember thet Sally Gardiner thet hed 
the school a few years back — ^her with the fancy hats 
with the flyin' feathers? Well, Sally hedn't hed the 
school fer four weeks quite, afore my oldes' boy was 
too stuck up to wear patches on his overalls! .... 
Do ye hev any trouble 'bout pride with yer 'dopted 
young un, Calisty?" she broke oflf suddenly with the 
air of one who takes a plunge, the '"dopted young 
un" being a subject no one had as yet made bold to 
broach. 

The admiring gaze of the Society focused itself 
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upon her momentarily, then turned with equal in- 
tensity upon Calista, who stood in the doorway of 
the kitchen whither she had gone to prepare for 
serving the repast. 

She returned the gaze with abstraction. 

"I'm 'fraid I didn't ketch the hull o' yer talk. 
Mis' Tubbs," she said distantly. "Would you 
ladies step out, now, an' hev a bite? Mis' Stone, 
thet wuz on the 'freshment committee, hed the 
misfortin' to turn her ankle, yestiday, ez I expect 
ye all know, so's she couldn't be with us. But the 
rest o' us has managed somehow, an' sech ez 'tis, 
would ye be pleased to sit down to it?" 

The ladies were pleased, apparently to judge from 
the added flow of conversation. The long white 
table was resplendent with chicken pie, sweet bis- 
cuit, sponge cake and preserves. It was the delect- 
able odor of these things that had kept Silas wander- 
ing so aimlessly in the vicinity of the house. 

The guests modestly held back a few moments, 
crowding playfully to the wall, and gazing out of the 
window. The metallic click of a corn-binder and 
the hum of the honey-makers mingled with their 
chatter. 

"Ain't that your little Claudie, Mis' Cory, afishin' 
in the creek?" suddenly queried Mrs. Stair, leaning 
forward and scrutinizing the most reckless urchin 
of the four (and hence the only visible one), "aint 
you 'fraid he'll git malariar?" 

"No, I hain't," serenely responded Mis' Cory, a 
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broad faced, heavy-lidded woman with weak, red- 
dish eyes, "" leastwise, sence Miss Ames come to 
boord with us, I hain't, 'cause she's one o' them 
mind healers, an' she jes' keeps us in her head when 
we're ailin'. She cured pa o' neuraligy o' the nerves 
in no time!" 

Mrs. Stair, the agressive, sniffed contemptuously, 
but the sudden drawing in of chairs, and the fact 
that her attention was diverted by some one from 
without, bridged the threatening difference. 

"'Well, my goodness!" she remarked in the lull 
which meant that every mouth was otherwise occu- 
pied than conversationally. "There's a strange 
young lady, now, acomin' up the walk, thet I'll bet 
is the new teacher. Talk about school-marms an' 
hear the squeakin' o' their shoes!" 

Every neck in the vicinity of the window was 
craned. Dull Mrs. Cory, at the farther end of the 
table, looked enviously at her sallow co-worker 
opposite the door. 

"I beg pardon, " said a clear yoimg voice outside. 
"I rapped at the front door, but couldn't get a 
response." 

Calistarose. 

It was a slight young woman, scarcely past her 
girlhood, who stood without. 

Mrs. Tubbs, also opposite the door, leaned her 
fat forearms on the table. 

"How air ye. Miss Ward? " she cried affably above 
Calista's murmur. "Yer jest in time fer supper. 
Air ye alius so lucky?" 
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Margaret Ward smiled, dimpling two oval cheeks, 
rather too pale for prettiness, and sending amused 
little glints into her eyes, which were brown and 
sympathetic. 

Calista lifted her voice. "How 'dy' do," she said 
with a short nod. "Would ye be pleased to step 
inside?" 

Miss Ward's polite negative was lost in a full- 
voiced command from Mrs. Tubbs. 

"Come right in, an' don't say no more about it," 
she ordered sociably. "Bein' the chairman o' this 
here Society, I feel like it was my duty to make the 
invitation pressin'." 

The girl stepped over the sill perforce. 

"That's right,'* approved the Chairman of the 
Society vociferously. "It's no more'n comin' to ye 
that ye should hev a chanct to see us all. I s'pose 
thet, bein' the only one here thet hez the pleasure 
o' yer acquaintanceship, it's fer me to make ye 
known. This here," with a jerk of her thumb 
toward Calista, "is Miss Larkin, the lady o' the 
house, an' beginnin' at the end o' the table, the first 
is Mis' Schwartz, a new lady in these parts. " 

Mrs. Schwartz colored nervously under the criti- 
cal eyes of the Society. 

"I'm bleased," she stammered indistinctly— 
"bleased to findt you oudt. " 

The acknowledgements went on ceremoniously 
down the line. At their conclusion, the newcomer 
held up her hand in the renewed babel of talk. 
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'^I merely wanted to ask, ** she said» shyly meeting 
the numerous pairs of eyes, "whether Mr. Stone 
lives in this vicinity. " 

"I s'pose you mean Mr. Asa Stone," interpolated 
Mrs. Stair in the pause that followed, "him thet 
married Cynthy Stevens, an' after she died Mary 
Anne Clark?" 

"Is there more than one Mr. Stone in the neigh- 
borhood?" asked the girl anxiously. "I was only 
informed that teachers in this District usually obtain 
board at a Mr. Stone's. I'm the new teacher, as 
perhaps you know. " 

The brown eyes imder the brim of the trim, dark- 
blue street hat began to look bewildered. 

"Well, there hain't any other Stones hereabouts," 
admitted Mrs. Stair with apparent reluctance, 
"but" — ^with a sudden inspiration — "there's a Sam 
Stone, cousin to this here one, down to Hart's 
Prairie. " 

"I think I'll try the nearer one first," said the 
new teacher good-naturedly, "that is, if you will be 
so kind as to direct me. " 

"I dunno ez ye'll be able to git boord there, any- 
how," began Mrs. Stair. "Only yisterday, Mary 
Anne she — " 

"Asa Stone lives on the next place south o' here, " 
interrupted Calista drily. "Look ahere. Miss, ye 
kin see the settin' room chimbly o' his house out o' 
this winder. " 

The girl cast her a grateful look, murmured some- 
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tiling about haste, and retreated, amid a clamor of 
invitations to remain. 

As the door closed behind her, Mrs. Tubbs shook 
her head soberly. 

'^I didn't git ez much of a chanct to look at her ez 
I'd 'a' liked, bein' ez how I'd only seen her onct 
before," she said regretfully, "but I kin tell ye one 
thing, and that hain't tew, I don't set much store 
by them kind o' eyes — dark with yaller spots! Ye 
mind Sadie Blason, don't ye — ^her thet up an' fit 
her man, an' devorced him, afore she'd hed him a 
year? She hed eyes ez much like 'em ez two peas 
in apod!" 

Half way down the path to the road, Margaret 
Ward slackened her pace, and then for a moment, 
forgetting that she was on business intent, stopped 
altogether. The country looked so fair, so pleasant 
to her! The scent of the fields came richly to her 
nostrils. The warmth of the sun penetrated her 
body, and awakened a corresponding glow in her 
heart. A yellow butterfly, an elusive bit of color, 
circled about her head. She stretched out her hands 
to it daintily, her eyes brightening, her sensitive 
lips curving into a smile. 

Zerah, on the other side of the fence, watched her 
with fascinated gaze. His new and welcome ease 
had even permitted him to speculate about her ever 
since her arrival. She was different, somehow, 
from the gaily decked maids in the Cripton choir. 
Nor was she like lill, or Gladys, or Isabelle of Dove- 
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oote Lane. He blinked at the whiteness of her 
linen suit, and the gold tints in her hair from which 
she had removed her hat. She recalled to him, 
vaguely, a description Calista had given only the 
night before of a heavenly messenger — ^a fair creature, 
she had said, in white, called an angel. He meant 
to watch her closely, if angel she were. As he 
studied her, his conviction grew, and he crept nearer 
the f^ice. She was so close to him now, he could 
have touched her. He breathed in the faint odor 
that her dainty clothing exhaled. He wanted to 

touch her, and see what would happei^ He 

would — 

Margaret Ward was not given to screaming, but 
she peered over the fence with a little startled cry, 
as a small hand tugged suddenly at her skirts. 

What she saw among the sun-flower stalks was a 
lean young face strangely streaked with tan. 

'^ Angel!" sighed its owner with hopeful earnest- 
ness. 

She shook herself, metaphorically, doubting the 
evidence of her senses. 

" * Teacher' is my very latest title, I assure you,** 
she said, soberly and unexpectedly. 

Zerah reflected. 

The only teacher, in his experience, was an elderly 
woman with black-rinmied spectacles and a peevish 
voice. How was she related to the subject? 

He was still wondering, when Mrs. Tubbs with a 
waving handkerchief in her hand, and unabated 
interest in her eye, came panting up behind. 
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''Ye dropped this," she gasped, hastily taking in 
every detail of Margaret's costume to which she had 
not yet been able to do full justice, **an', sez I, 111 
run after her with it. It'll show her thet we're 
friendly an' sociable like. Too bad ye couldn't 
wait till we wuz done with supper. I'd 'a' walked 
along with ye a piece, an' told ye somethin' 'bout 
ev'rythin' ez we went. There hain't nuthin' stands 
a body in han' so good, I bleeve, ez findin' out ez 
much 'bout things ez ye kin. " 



An Imperative Mission 

THE first of the autumn rains elected to set 
in simultaneously with the opening term 
of the Third District School, but, despite 
this untoward circumstance, no mission- 
ary to the Isles of the Utmost Sea ever manifested 
a greater, or a more unsophisticated enthusiasm in 
his undertaking, than Margaret Ward brought to 
her's. The boisterous wind that laid waste the 
dripping azaleas in the neatly hedged-in front yards, 
stirred her blood, and spurred her on with a sym- 
pathy for her mood almost human. 

She had been so sure that somewhere in life there 
awaited her a mission, a vocation. At twenty-two, 
one spells the common things of life so in ^orified 
letters, and the life-road over which one has come 
seems a long, long way, fitting one by its vicissitudes 
for many things. She retraced it in her mind, step 
by step, recalling with sudden clearness, every rou^ 
place, every unexpected turn. Orphaned in her 
childhood, she had only vague early recollections of 
a ministerial father, and a struggling parsonage home 
superintended by a housekeeper. Then there was 
the period of chaos in which she had drifted from one 
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relative to another, and last, but not least, the home 
offered her by Aunt Constance — ^Aunt Constance 
who was always spoken of in the most respectful 
terms by her humbler relatives as "a woman who 
had done well," which, being interpreted, meant, 
apparently, that she had been early married to a 
man of some means. She was now, at thirty-five, 
widowed, and, though still in possession of a certain 
piquant, brunette freshness, a petulant, luxury-loving 
semi-invalid, who demanded constant attendance 
upon herself. It was five years of this attendance 
that had taught her (Margaret) the full meaning of 
the word dependence. But it was good, at last, to 
be free, and to live one's own life. She hastened her 
steps unconsciously, glowing with the possibiUties of 
it. 

The Cripton schoolhouse was situated as a com- 
promise, half-way between the village and the out- 
lying farm district. Its surrounding play-ground, 
destined before winter to be tramped hard and level 
by the young architects of Cripton's future destiny, 
was now an undulating thicket of chick-weed and 
thistles. The building faced the passer-by with a 
bland, grayish surface, broken by two weather- 
beaten doors of darker hue, opening into what was 
known in school parlance as the boys' entry, and 
the girls' entry, respectively, and these, in turn, 
opening into the school-room proper, a big bleak 
chalky place into which the uncertain gray light was 
idly struggling. Margaret could not help observing, 
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as she closed the outer door with an involuntary 
shiver, that Cripton was hardly prodigal in the 
matter of educational equipments. Mr. John Tubbs, 
Director, she reflected had probably voiced the 
sentiment of the community at large in his opinion 
that ""whut wuz good enough fer the oV folks wuzn't 
none too poor fer the young uns, ef folks did think 
now' days they hed to git their lamin' o£P a 'phoLster- 
ed sofy. ** 

The room contained twenty-five veteran desks, 
an unpainted table, a rusty stove and a thumb-worn 
chart on a scarred wooden tripod. 

Its new occupant sat down, and deliberately 
studied it from every point of view; then, some 
unexplainable sensation, made her drop her head on 
the bullgr, green '' Elements of Pedagogy" which she 
had opened on the table before her. Perhaps it 
was the woman in her contending with the mission- 
ary. In any event, her memory, upon which she 
had already begun to pride herself she had a firm 
and pedagogic hold, had suddenly succeeded in 
forcing a sharp and irrelevant contrast upon her. 

It was just a week ago this particular morning she 
had sat in Aunt Constance's sunny breakfast room, 
and in a moment of unexpected confidence, had un- 
folded her new plans to Dr. Ide who was making his 
usual morning call upon the invalid. Somehow 
people instinctively gave their confidences to John 
Ide, and unloaded their difficulties upon him, she 
feared, until his young shoulders were bent with the 
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weight of them. He had smiled a little at her 
earnestness, she remembered, and called her for the 
first time in their two years' acquaintance by her 
Christian name, but so naturally that it could not 
have given offense. 

^^I suppose that it is a good idea, Margaret,*' he 
had said gravely, "but I divine that I — ^we shall 
miss you, sorely, more perhaps than — " 

And then he had checked himself abruptly, and 
said that he hoped he might hear from her 
from time to time, and that he should like to keep 
her informed concerning the domgs of her old 
world. 

She had tried to answer him in her usual fashion 
without success, so they had shaken hands silently at 
the door, where the breeze had stirred his thick, 
dark hair; and she had found herself wishing — 

"Teener—" 

Her cogitations were cut short by the entrance of 
Mirandy, the second of the Tubbs children, a fat 
girl, bursting out of a purple-checked calico dress, 
and further adorned, as to stubby yellow braids, 
with two huge bows of plaid ribbon. 

"Tee-cher, maw sez to tell ye I gota go inter 
jography this term, an' Hank he's gota ketch up on 
spellin'. " 

"Why yes, of course," she answered a little 
absently; then, seeing several timid-looking children 
in the doorway, "Come here, all of you. " 

They came as if urged to the cannon's mouth. 
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their small, unwontedly dean faces red with em- 
barassment. 

Margaret's thoughts busied themselves with the 
contents of the sedate looking book on the table. 
It was wise, she remembered, according to that 
excellent authority, to converse with young children 
only on such topics as were closely correlated with 
their thought content. 

" Something interesting happened before you came 
to school this morning, " she said brightly, with 
reference to a thunder storm that had broken with 
the day. "What was it?" 

There was a puzzled silence; then Mirandy, the 
most confident child in the group, waved her hand 
aloft. 

"Pa sed the pancakes wuz like luther apruns," 
she giggled, on being pressed to explain, "an ma she 
threw one, but aour dog Maj wuz acomin' in, an' it 
hit—" 

"Never mind, little girl," hastily interrupted 
Teacher, crimsoning as if she had been prying into 
family secrets. "I am sorry you cannot finish, but 
— ^but I am sure it is time to ring the bell. " 

About twenty children, in various stages of 
wriggling infancy, answered the summons, straggling 
bashfully into the seats. Margaret stood before 
them with a swiftly sinking heart, beginning to feel, 
for the first time, the real difficulties of the obligation 
she had assmned. In the opening lull, while she was 
still debating with herself the proper set of " opening 
exercises, " there was a sharp knock at the door. 
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It was Calista, supporting a huge, faded um- 
brella, and accompanied by Zerah in a denim jacket, 
splotched with rain. 

** I 've got t' tell ye about him, " she said, indicating 
with her thumb, and pushing him inside the door. 

She drew in her lips between short, decisive 
sentences. 

^*He ain't got no mother. She wuz the slipshod 
kind, anyhow, ef she vmz my own sister. His father 
ain't wuth mentionin'. He*8 got t' hev righteousness 
trained into him, ye kin see that. Mebbe it kin be 
done, an' mebbe not. I hed a vision consamin' 'm. 
I feel called to tell ye, though I wouldn't tell a mortal 
soul thet I didn't hev to. Come some doster, please, 

till I whisper it to ye Mebbe, thinks I, 'twas a 

wamin'. Anyhow, I've passed it on to ye. Train 
him the best ye kin. " 

"I'— I believe I understand," answered Margaret, 
sanguinely, though she was conscious of the second 
descent of her spirits. "Won't you come in?" 

Calista merely shook her head, and the girl, look- 
ing into the hard old eyes felt dimly that it had hurt 
this woman to make what she had evidently con- 
sidered a necessary confession. Her grayish head 
was bent as she turned and walked down the steps. 

"Tee-cher, Artie Stair's ashootin' his pertater 
gun at me. " 

The complainant, Mirandy Tubbs, tugged at her 
skirts as she re-entered. 

Artie Stair was a tall, lean, sandy-haired youth 
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who had just arrived. He was the eldest of the 
Stair children, and was only permitted to attend 
school from the time of its opening, by reason of a 
delicate physique, characterized throughout the dis- 
trict as puny. 

His weapon, which to her surprise, he surrendered 
at her request, proved to be an ingenious combina- 
tion of a quill and a small potato. 
. She wrinkled her brow. "The end and aim of all 
education," said the pedagogical authority upon 
which she relied, "is the development of the individ- 
ual creative ability." In the light of that ultima- 
tum, Artie Stair was doubtlessly deserving of com- 
mendation. 

"Did you make it yourself?" she faltered with 
feminine admiration not wholly assmned, whereat 
Artie strai^tened up, blushed profusely, and proud- 
ly owned to the impeachment. In doubt of how to 
proceed, she hastened down the aisle, and assigned 
a seat to Zerah, who straightway became the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. The pathos of his extreme youth, 
mingled with a certain disillusioned maturity in his 
manner, was already tugging at her heart. She 
felt incapacitated to "train him." She believed 
that for the present she would confine her efforts 
in that direction to the Stair youth, upon whom she 
was aware she had accidentally made a good im- 
pression. Was it Froebel or Pestalozzi who advo- 
cated giving an older child some control of his 
juniors as a means of wmning his respect for school 
discipline? 
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"Arthur," she observed at the first recess period, 
noting with relief that the rain had ceased beating 
against the windows, "'I shall have the children 
march out of the room, now, and I should like to 
have you stand in the hallway, and see that they 
come out in good form. You are to be commander- 
in-chief, you understand. " 

Five minutes later the rows were marching after 
their fashion, hastening perceptibly as they ap- 
proached the doorway. Outside a series of heart- 
rending shrieks arose. Shades of the departed 
educators, what was this! She fairly flew to the 
door. Just outside was the "commander-in-chief" 
brandishing a good sized stick, and literally beating 
the line into what he deemed suitable marching 
order. 

"Arthur," she pleaded, aliiiost ready to sink on 
her knees before him, "Arthur!" 

"You sez I should manage 'em, teecher," he 
protested in perfect good faith dropping his stick 
in his surprise, "an* I wuz adoin' it up right." 

She retiuned to her desk somewhat shakily at 
that. Beside it stood Zerah holding a deep red 
dahlia, which had slipped from her hair, to his cheek. 

" You — ^you dropped it on the floor, " he stammered 
with such a world of admiration in his eyes, she 
could not be insensible to it. She bent over him 
impulsively, but drew back almost at once, remem- 
bering that she had been warned agwist this child. 
It would never do to be won in this fashion. 
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"I hope you have copied all the words of your 
spelling lesson," she said, almost sharply. ""Have 
you worked all the morning? " 

He studied his clumsy shoes. What was there 
about him that immediately suggested this question 
to all beholders? 

"This hain't work," he said finally, drawing from 
his pocket a painstaking list of three-lettered words. 

"I like to do it. I wuz in school in M once," 

proudly, "but 'twasn't ez nice ez this." 

Her hand slipped down to his shoulder. She had 
always been considered a little cold among her own 
people. Why had the trait deserted her in a time 
of need? 

"If you are a good boy," she said seriously, "you 
like to work. " Her eyes met his earnestly, a shade 
of doubt as to the wisdom of her speech in their 
brown depths. She herself disliked people who 
talked platitudes. 

He swallowed hard. There was something in 
this girl's touch that reminded him of "Mam. " 

"A feller might ez well, " he said with the air of a 
Socrates re-incarnate. "A'nt C'listy sez him thet 
don't work, nuther shell he eat. " 

The thought must have suggested something 
further to him, for he crept under the desk that 
sheltered his dinner-bucket and emerged with a 
much-fondled square of gingerbread which he held 
up to her lips. To her credit be it related that her 
small teeth closed on a morsel of the doubtful square 
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before her hand sought the bell and the session was 
resumed. 

Already, the greater part of her cherished theories 
hung in tatters about her, but it was some consolation 
to reflect that it would be impossible to compress 
them ail into this day. She decided to devote the 
remainder of the time to the variously interpreted 
'letting children alone to find themselves. " None 
of these, however, seemed intent upon that particular 
pursuit. 

"Sa-ay, teecher," said Mirandy Tubbs a few 
moments before the final close of the session, 'Hhat 
little new boy — ^that Zeray — ^hain't been adoin' a 
thing this hull mortal time but gapin' out o' the 
winder. I seen him. An' now I bleeve he's writin* 
a note. " 

Her fat forefinger pointed accusingly. 

Margaret's face fell. Did this child, after all, 
require particular supervision? Of course she had 
been too ready to trust him. 

"Remain with me after school," she commanded 
with rising color, and stopped dumbfounded at the 
unmistakable willingness of his manner. 

As the last straggler disappeared, Asa Stone, 
Junior, a chubby boy of five, ran in with a letter. 

"It's fer you," he explained bashfully. "It was 
in our box at the post office. " 

He stared, round-eyed, at the rose-hue that spread 
on the recipient's cheeks as she broke the seal. 

" Dear little Friend, " she read. " My message will 
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reach you almost as soon as you begin your work, 
I trust. You see, I know that an utter change in 
one's life often involves both weariness and per- 
plexity and something prompts me to take advantage 
of the fact." 

There followed a cheerful account of subjects of 
mutual interest, and a tender little closing message, 
characteristically abrupt. 

** Good night, dearest, " he had written in his frank 
hand. "My pen has given me the courage of that 
little word that has been begging at my lips for many 
a long day. I have found that I crave the right to it, 
child, above every earthly thing. Will you not give 
it me?** 

Margaret's eyes grew radiant here, and her cheek 
slipped down, almost without her knowledge against 
the signature ** John Ide. " How long it rested there 
she did not know. 

Zerah watched her with a rapt air, until she looked 
up and caught his gaze. 

" Bring your note to me, " she commanded, severity 
struggling into her face with an e£Port. 

He put before her a bit of manila paper, and stood 
with his hands thrust shyly into his pockets. 

**Deer Fren:** she read from this second missive, 
which was printed in letters of various sizes, **Im 
8ory I f ergot to work. I wuz seein things. Misus D 
ses its caws Im hract. 

Seray Larkin 

My nam now. 
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There could be no doubt of the sincerity of this 
apology, and her first impulse was to laugh, an im- 
pulse she sympathetically restrained as she bent and 
kissed him. 



XI 



A Oift and a Change of Heart 

OUTSIDE, a golden ^ory — ^the promise 
of a fairer day was flooding all the wide 
fields and valleys, and drifting in throu^ 
the lace-work of the trees, but Zerah, 
to whom the varying beauties of the sigr, had been, 
thus far, a continual charm, trudged homeward 
through this wealth of yellow splendor with his 
brown straw hat drawn halfway over his eyes. He 
wanted to be alone, he felt, with one thought — 
''Teacher" had kissed him, and the kiss, had he 
not known otherwise, might have been ''Mam's" 
for its exquisite sympathy. 

He folded his uneven little arms ecstatically to 
his chest, his heart swelling with a strange emotion 
that was close to pain. 

" Mam, " he chirped thinly, as he always did when 
unusually touched. He was beginning to fed that 
she must be, in reality, very far away, but it would 
have seemed a sacrilege to him to speak her name 
louder, and often the faintest whisper of it soothed 
and comforted him beyond belief, and renewed the 
lingering hope in the empty inner chalice of his 
childish soul that, some day, in spite of everything, 
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she would return and take his hand and speak his 
name. He awaited that time and touch and sound 
with all the quiet patience of which he was slowly be- 
coming master, stretching out his arms half-believ- 
ingly each night to the dark, and peopling the most 
remote shadows with his fancy. 

It seemed to him, now, in this splendid solitude, 
that if he too grew very still, he could make his 
dream come true. He lay down prone upon a fallen 
tree that reached almost to the roadside, inert save 
for his intent ears, waiting for a murmur from that 
vague world that sometimes seemed so near. 

A sparrow fluttered lightly from the hazel brush 
along the fence into the scarlet leaved sumachs over- 
hanging. A distant musical frog chorus had begun 
meadow-ward. The music grew fainter and fainter 
as sleep half claimed his senses, until it seemed to 
resolve itself into a steadily approaching footfall. 

'^Mam," he breathed after a throbbing space, 
"I^mhere." 

He half rose, expectant, but dared not look. 

" So here ye be, " remarked a familiar voice abrupt- 
ly in his vicinity, and Calista towered above him, 
shading her eyes with her hand and rustling dis- 
pleasure in every fold of her starched black calico 
dress. " Yer in jus' about the same hurry ez usu'l, 
ain't ye? Bennie Stone's been home from skule the 
las' hour er so. I seen him goin' by after the cows. 
Ye've got t* pike fer home faster'n this, er I'll speak 
t' teacher about it. " 
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"His head fell meekly with this thrust, and he began 
to take account of the world to which he had been so 
unceremoniously recalled. Yes, there was the severe 
looking red house, beyond, that he had lately called 
home, its windows a-gleam like triumphant eyes, 
and in further proof of the reality of this nearing 
scene, Silas stood in the barn-door whittling a husk- 
ing-peg. As the kitchen door closed upon Calista 
his ruddy face wrinkled into a teasing smile. 

"Ain't been aplayin' hookey, already, hev ye?" 
he queried jocosely. "Did'n cacilate closin' time 
correct, did ye? Well, never min'. Mebbe I 
didn' uster go swimmin' an' fishin' in school hours, 
hey? Ever seen that swimmin' hole up to Pikert's? 
Here's a daisy, I '11 promise ye, by glory, sure's gun's 



iron." 



Zerah followed him into the bam and sat down 
on the shadowy floor beside him. Something in this 
familiar attitude made him confidential. 

"Say," he asked shyly after a time, "did you ever 
know a girl that wuz so — so nice an' kind, you 
couldn't tell ef she wuz a reel girl er 'n angel?" 

Silas ruminated. He was never to be outdone. 

"Wall, yes," he admitted at length. "Reckon I 
did. There wuz Mary Pink, a gal I waited on onct 
when I wuz young. Looked like 'n angel, too, by 
scissors, 'cept when she give me the mitten. " 

The boy's eyes widened interestedly. 

"Whut — ^whut would ye do ef ye knew one like 
that now?" he pursued diffidently. 
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""Do?" ejaculated Silas (as if it were a foregone 
conclusion) freshly attacking a brownish yellow 
square which he drew from his pocket. ''Do? I'd 
buy her a present I would, ef it took my las' cent, 
an' mebbe, by jolly, " with a profound wink, "it 'd be 
armg! 

Zerah gave the subject flattering attention, and 
later in his abstraction, behaved so strangely that 
Calista, watching him narrowly, began to speculate 
upon the possible reason for it. 

"Whut 'd ye hev to stay after skule to-night fer?" 
she demanded acidly after supper, drawing the big 
bible into the circle of lamplight with business-like 
precision. "Never min'," as his mouth opened, 
and then closed again doubtfully, "I expect ye'd 
only tell me some trumped up story anyway. I'll 
ask Aer." 

She opened the book to St. Paul's exhortation to 
obstinate sinners. Every word, as it fell from her 
lips was an accusation. 

The accused sat blinkingly in his place, his sharp- 
knuckled little hands clasped on his knees, his ears, 
to all outward seeming, open to the reading, his 
thoughts running as a matter of fact, upon a subject 
of vastly more importance to his mind. 

The tenor of his thought, indeed, was an ingenious 
toy-bank, made in the fashion of an iron frog, who 
received pennies on his foot, and with proper pres- 
sure, deposited them in an opening for the purpose. 
This treasure of which he was the possessor was the 
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one relic of Dovecote he had been permitted to carry 
with him out of that den of sinners, and, being the 
gift of Mrs. Duval, had been valued by him, thus 
far, chiefly for that reason, though now his plans 
brought to light a new use for it. He would remove 
the pennies (there would be as many as twenty-five 
in all), and buy a present for "teecher" — a ring 
perhaps, as Silas had suggested — a ring with a great 
red or purple stone, such as flashed upon the fat 
hand of the donor of the money. 

There was only one serious obstacle to this pro- 
cedure. Calista had taken the bank for safe keep- 
ing, and deposited it on a stand in the sacred and 
forbidden parlor. She would never consent to its 
removal, much less to the expenditure of the money. 
He must bide his time. He must — 

He became aware at this point that the reading 
had stopped, and that the reader had drawn her 
chair up before his, and was asking him a question. 
She was obliged to repeat it. 

"Zeray Larkin," she reiterated soberly, "hev ye 
got anything on yer conscience?*' 

Her tone, which was all that was really intelligible 
to him, was still so plainly an accusation that he 
shook his head surlily, his cheeks flaming unnatur- 
ally. 

'*I did not," he muttered, with a quick hope in 
the truth of the denial. 

She brewed him some pennyroyal tea, at that, 
half fearing a fever or an illness of some sort, and 
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sent him to bed immediately after the eustomaxy 
prayer. He heard her walking up and down in her 
room after the door closed. Her tread was so insist- 
ent that she did not hear a small pair of feet scurry 
across the house, nor a green iron frog croak sleepily 
as he yielded up his pennies, and then fell back in his 
lonely splendor; nor could she know in her pre- 
occupation that the depraved occupant of the 
kitchen bedroom fell asleep that night with all the 
wealth he owned clutched tightly in one grimy hand. 

But she was surprised at his coherent answers 
and profoundly respectful demeanor in the morn- 
ing. With a diplomacy altogether new in him, he 
wiped the dishes until they shone, and tugged with 
manful effort an extra pail of water. 

She watched him set out with his lunch pail, at 
last, wrinkling her brow at his gait, as important and 
business-like as the stiffened little shoulder would 
permit. At the turn of the road, a clump of trees 
benevolently hid from her eyes the fact that, at that 
point, he swerved from his ordinary course, and 
scurried across the fields like a startled rabbit. 

There was a general store in Cripton, he knew, 
and he meant to patronize it without delay. 

A thin-necked woman stared over the counter 
at him upon his arrival, her face wrinkled by much 
enforced smiling. 

"Sa-ay but you look tired an' sweaty, boy," she 
drawled sociably. **Come a long ways, hain't ye; 
an* what'll ye have?" 
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He drew a deep breath. 

**A present," he managed to gasp. '*A ring, 
maybe, er — er somethin' like that — somethin' all 
gold an' red an' purple. " 

It seemed a large order, but he put his hand con- 
fidently into his pocket where the pennies, jingling 
together, sounded legion. 

The thin-necked woman leaned against the counter 
for support. 

"Who — ^who's it fer?" she stammered wondering- 
ly. "Oh, I know ye, now! Yer the boy frum up 
to Larkin's, hain't ye? Ye've gone an' fergot yer 
order, young man. But Nate he's agoin' up that 
way, an' he'll stop an' tend to it." 

Her customer reddened with painful distress. 
This was a most imf oreseen aspect of the case. 

"No-o, I guess he needn't," he said lamely, 
digging his toe agitatedly into the floor. 

He backed almost to the door in his embarassment, 
but hesitated before lifting the lat^h. 

The woman approached, and observed him more 
closely. 

"How much money you got? " she asked curiously. 
"Is it yer own?" 

The inklings of his story came forth with some 
reluctance, but his confidante seemed all interest 
and attention. 

**We've jus' got in somethin' that'll please ye," she 
mterrupted him briskly. "Ye kin git a rose-decor- 
ated cup an' saucer with a twenty-five cent can o' 
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Rose baJdn'-powder. A fine present fer any lady, 
'tis, too — ^way ahead uv a ring which reely hain't 
much use. How does that strike ye?*' 

He gazed at the red-splotched crockery she exhibit- 
ed with speechless admiration, deeming it nothing 
short of providential that his money was able to buy 
a creation of this sort. The baking powder, too, 
he had no doubt was useful after its fashion. He 
dug his hand sweepingly into his pockets for the 
money, and trudged back with his heart and his 
arms full. 

In the sumac grove near the school-house, he put 
down his acquisitions carefully, noting that school 
had called, and feeling reluctant in view of the fact 
to enter. He half wished that ''teacher" might 
come and find him here, and he peered furtively at 
the windows from behind various trees to see if he 
could catch a glimpse of her. 

"Sa-ay, Miss," reported the tell-tale Mirandy 
Tubbs, above the drone of a reciting class, ''that little 
new boy's asneakin' aroun' outside abrewin' up 
some trouble I'll bet ye. Calisty's mum about him, 
my ma says," garrulously; "she's mum, anyhow, 
but she's extry mum, now, an' when folks is eoUry 
mum, it's a sure sign there hain't nuthin' good t' tell. 
I tol' him so t' his head the fust chanct I got, but he 
jus' gaps at me outin them big blue lamps o' hisn. 
Lawks! he ain't much better'n a eejut!" 

Margaret's eyes flashed out of all proportion to 
this common offense. The fact was, \here was a 
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voluminious letter from Aunt Constance on the 
table before her — a self-centered, delicately tinted 
letter which said among other things: '*I have been 
thinking, of late, that Dr. Ide has become more 
interested in me than the merely professional aspect 
of my case would warrant. Perhaps I shall suc- 
cumb to his attentions some day, and marry him. 
He has just been lamenting my loss of you, knowing 
how sensitive I am to any careless or unaccustomed 
touch. But really, my dear, it has given us so 
many charming moments alone together. ..." 

Here the girl's hand had crushed the faintly 
scented missive, and seized with nervous presenti- 
ment upon t}ie letter of a school friend tiiat had come 
by the same post. 

There, sure enough, by some unhappy coincidence, 
was a fresh hurt. 

"'I saw your aunt Constance at the 'Empress' 
last evening with Dr. Ide," unconsciously taunted 
the round, girlish characters. '"How well she is 
looking of late, and how handsome! They are 
splendidly matched in everything, are not they?" 
And a second tinted sheet had crackled in the 
slim fingers while the blood tingled in their pink tips. 

Of course it was aunt Constance, and not herself, 
he would naturally choose. How absurd to imagine 
that it could be otherwise. The blood receded, and 
the pink fingers paled, and hung listiessly. And yet 
— ^well he should find that she was not a child to be 
trifled with, or pacified by a pet name. 
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''I shall attend to Zerah at recess, Miranda," she 
said aloud, shortly, rousing herself with the hasty 
resolve that a certain letter tucked away with her 
choicest belongings should remain unanswered, and 
giving the informant a look that actually silenced 
her for several moments. 

Nor was there a change in the tenseness of the 
atmosphere until ''teacher" returned after the in- 
termission with the wandering ''new boy" at her 
heels, his gifts in her arms, and a rather pale little 
smile on the soft curve of her lips. 



XII 

An Innovation in the Drama 

THE spirit of the enthusiast is not easily 
daunted, in witness whereof, be it related 
that at the dose of the first term, the 
Third District School announced its in- 
tention of presenting ''Ceres and Persephone" in 
dramatic form at the Cripton town-hall during the 
annual ''harvest-home/' 

Margaret, who had thrown all her hopes and 
energies and ambitions into the cause of late, as- 
sembled her leading spirits after school, and related 
to them this bit of mystic lore with a seriousness 
that brought tears of sympathy to the eyes of 2ierah 
Larkin, and puckered Artie Stair's mouth into an 
incredulous whistle. 

''I ain't never heam nuthin' 'bout that there 
king's palace under the groun'," he remarked with 
a sniff. ''I alius heam that ef ye kep' on adiggin' 
an' adiggin' under groun', ye'd git to Chiny. " 

The enthusiast smothered a smile, and warmed to 
her subject. 

**The whole universe is filled with mysteries, 
Arthur," she explained, ''and beautiful mysteries, 
too. Can't you see great King Pluto in his won- 
derful car drawn by the winged dragons, and the 
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little sea-nymphs with their glistening faces and sea- 
green hair?" 

Herself a dreamer and a dweller of the land of 
make-believe, her animation was contagious. A 
ray of light crossed Artie's face, and he hugged him- 
self with sudden joy. 

"Oh say," he squealed in shrill crescendo, "I've 
seen more'n that now that I come to think of it. 
I seen a dog-eatin feller in a nickel show onct, an' 
111 bet ol' Pluto wam't knee-high to him fer a 
fierce-looker!" 

Margaret proceeded with some haste to the practi- 
cal parts. Who owned a large wreath of scarlet, 
artificial poppies? 

Mirandy Tubbs, radiant with a vision of her 
plump self, wreathed, and with. crimped and flowing 
hair, was upon her feet in a moment. 

"I've got some red poppies on my las' summer's 
hat," she announced breathlessly. "They hain't 
jus' whut ye could call fer sure poppies, though," 
reluctantly, " 'cause they wuz roses afore they got 
rained on; but the wet it crinkled 'em so's the 
smartes' couldn't tell the diff'runce, now. I've got 
to be 'Ceres', teecher, 'cause I'm the only one in 
the hull town thet can dress fer it!" 

"Teecher," nodded a courteous assent to this 
large demand, albeit with a sinking conviction that 
it would require the accumulated patience of a life- 
time to coach the scatter-brained applicant in that 
dignified role. 
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Meanwhile, Artie Stair's hand waved frantically 
aloft. 

"Can't I be 01' Pluto?" he begged, on recogni- 
tion. " 'Cause I've got the face fer it, fer sure!" 
His freckled nose wrinkled with the supposedly 
supercilious expression of that worthy, and his 
narrow chest swelled with "teecher's" kindly 
assent. 

The younger children of the group, eager, but 
more shy, hung back timidly, compelling Margaret 
to make her own choice of Persephone and the sea- 
nymphs from their number. Among them was 
little Gretchen Schwartz who blushed rosily on 
being assigned the title role. She was a fair little 
girl, with rounded limbs and thick, curly blonde 
hair, and she loved "Mees Wart" as she politely 
designated "teecher," with such self-e£Facing, Teu- 
tonic aflfection, that she would gladly have under- 
taken even greater things at her request. 

little Prince Demophoon, all agreed, should be 
represented by a great rag doll which several tots 
joyously volunteered to furnish, chubby Asa Stone 
bashfully offered a large led cart for Pluto's car, 
and, on the whole, it became plain that preparations 
were well under way. 

But the seas, unhapplily, were by no means so 
smooth as one might have been led to believe. 
One after another the proud leading members of the 
cast encountered unlooked for difficulties from 
within and without; even the dragons, upon whom 
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nothing devolved save to draw the red car of King 
Pluto, experiencing their full share. Prominent 
among these functionaries was Zerah Larkin, who 
on the night succeeding the first rehearsal, dreamed 
that his huge, pasteboard wings were flapping, and 
lifting him in involuntary flight, and sprang out of 
bed with a loud cry. 

"That you, Zeray?" called Calista's muffled, 
bedtime voice. "Land o' love, whut's the matter 
with ye, now?" 

"I'm a winged dragum," came back a wailing 
treble, "but I — ^I don't bleeve my wings is actin' 
right!" 

"You're a whut?" demanded Calista, trying to 
decipher what moral or spiritual phase this might 
represent, and holding her candle dose to his face 
for the purpose. 

He blinked wonderingly in its searching light for 
a moment; then, with returning consciousness, 
slipped shamefacedly into bed. 

"I wuz dreamin'," he explained reluctantly on 
being further urged. "I'm agoin' to be a dragum 
in the skule-play, an' I thought I wuz it, now. " 

Calista knitted her brows. 

"A dragmn?" she questioned sharply, "an' whut's 
that? Some fool notion thet somebody's been 
aputtin' inter yer head, I expect. A dragum? It's 
some kind of a heathen lie, that's sure, an' ye ain't 
agoin' t' be no sech a thing! Ye kin tell her so to- 
morrer!" 
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Which command he obeyed laggardly and with 
copious tears. Nor had he finished the recital of 
his woes, when the second serious interruption of 
proceedings occurred. Mrs. Tubbs, breathing hard, 
and red of face as the vaunted posies on her daugh- 
ter's summer hat, swooped down on the school-room 
with the assertion that she ''didn't bleeve in none 
o' them stage idees, an' Mirandy wuzn't agoin t' 
act!" — a decision that brought stifled sobs from the 
young aspirant, whose hair, already in process of 
preparation, hung oddly in numerous uneven, tiny 
plaits. 

The greater part of Cripton, however, on the 
alert for any excitement, favored the innovation, 
and the general store of the village even put forth a 
display of cheap fabrics suitable for costumes. 

Mrs. Tubbs, observing this, and willing to be on 
the side of the majority, finally yielded to her 
daughter's entreaties, but Calista dung the more 
closely to her decision. She was not one who made 
objections and removed them. 

"Ye ain't agoin' to that play, nohow, Zeray," 
was her mandate, in answer to the pleadings of her 
nephew, "an' ye don't need t' ask me t' go nuther, 
ner tell me any sech fool stuff ez thet we'd hev a 
good time. There's jus' one trouble 'bout goin' 
some place t' hev a good time, I've took notice, an' 
that is thet ye don't never have it!" 

It was thus the excitement went on until the 
appointed night arrived. It proved a trifle frosty. 
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but dear and bright, and at least an hour before the 
time that had been set, horses pawed and neighed 
in front of the town-hall, and small groups of men 
and youths congregated on the steps. An air of 
expectancy hung over the entire place. The yellow 
light of the kerosene lamps in their rusty tin brackets, 
flickered and disappeared momentarily, as the doors 
were continually opened and shut; but even in the 
moonlight it was evident that festive streamers of 
bunting concealed the dingy walls, and flags waved 
patriotically aloft. 

The wide platform, covered with a carpet of 
brilliant leaves, and hung with red and yellow ears 
of com, looked so much like a '^reel stage" that 
Mirandy Tubbs very forehead grew crimson as she 
gazed upon it from the improvised wing, where the 
youthful participants were stationed, and the timid 
sea-nymphs, following her glance, turned as sickly 
a hue, thereat, as the comsilk which shaded their 
small brows in lieu of silvered hair. 

In the very front chairs sat the mothers of the 
flock, divided between pride and anxiety, and curi- 
ously craning their necks at intervals to watch the 
new arrivals — an occupation not without its reward. 

Among the strangers was one particularly who 
drew attention. He was tall and rather dignified in 
appearance, with thick dark hair, and a shrewd, but 
kindly glance. A whispered message had already 
gone around to the effect that when he had suddenly 
come upon ^^teecher" in the rear of the hall, whither 
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she had gone in pursuit of a recreant member of 
her cast, that lady had colored visibly, and uttered 
a little startled exclamation; then, as if angry with 
herself, she had turned and hurried at once to the 
front, but not before the stranger had sought her 
hand, and miumured '* Margaret" with a peculiarly 
radiant look in his eyes. 

Cripton, second to nothing in its powers of 
observation afterward designated him in description 
as the ""man who clapped," which, considering the 
generous applause with hands and feet from every 
quarter, was indeed a distinction. 

The truth was, a wave of boyishness had seized 
staid John Ide. He would forget that Margaret 
had been neglectful of him, that he had planned for 
weeks a quiet evening with her; that he had only 
discovered her whereabouts to-night by means of a 
modest poster in the Cripton depot. He was in her 
presence again, in any event, and the fact gave him 
a feeling that the sunshine that had been turned 
out of his life for a time, had returned of a sudden 
with its full brightness and warmth. He would 
swell the plaudits to his heart's content. 

Nor were the demonstrations of approval in any 
way unwarranted. The Cripton band began the 
program with a patriotic selection, after which the 
curtain was drawn back disclosing Mirandy Tubbs 
in the center of the stage, red and white and be- 
crimped and befrizzled, and with a look in her eye 
that told that she believed she was made for life. 
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To left and right, was the rather heterogenous 
harvest she superintended, and in the midst of 
several deep-yellow pumpkins was "Persephone," 
very sweet and very frightened, in a white gown 
with blue ribbons. Beyond her were the "sea- 
nymphs," occupying their places with an air that 
betrayed, beyond any shadow of doubt, that in 
order to induce them to do so, it had been necessary 
to bribe, threaten and bully them, according to their 
several temperaments. 

Margaret had scarcely completed this diversified 
task, when the audience was treated to a feature 
not on the program. There was a sound of sobbing 
in the entrance, followed by the unceremonious 
appearance of Zerah Larkin, sans hat, coat and 
stockings, his bare feet thrust in his clattering 
shoes, and the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

"Teacher," he cried relievedly, making his way 
to the front regardless of interested spectators, 
and precipitating himself into her arms, "I — I got 
here anyhow!" 

Such was "teecher's" irresistible feeling for this 
child that she drew him gently into the improvised 
wing, without a word of reproof, and held him quiet- 
ly to her breast, until the untimely fluttering of the 
dragons' wings testified to their immediate need of 
her, when she effected her escape from his clinging 
arms, and the program went triumphantly on. 

Immediately at its conclusion. Dr. Ide pressed 
forward. An important case obliged him to make 
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the midnight train. He was hoping against hope 
for a few words alone with her. 

She lifted her chin at his approach, but she might 
have spared herself the gesture of disdain, for it was 
impossible for him to get near enough even to see it. 
A group of clamorous children and their elders 
straightway surrounded her. There were cambric 
gowns to be unfastened and gilt crowns to be re- 
moved. Corn-silk wigs strewed the platform from 
one end to the other, and various grains and garden 
products were scattered in every direction. 

Dr. Ide waited impatiently with one eye cm his 
watch and the other on the central figure of this 
moving scene who was evidentiy in the work, heart 
and soul. Once she was quite dose to him, but 
hastily averted her eyes to avoid meeting his. She 
did not see him again after that, ior he went away, 
puzzled. Had she ceased to be even his friend? 
Well, she was probably right in dropping him. He 
was no match for her youth and buoyancy. Was 
there ten or fifteen years disparity in their ages? 
And then, he was doubtiessly beginning to look 
older than he was in reality; he had always been so 
slow and prosy. He dropped his head, and thrust 
his hand into his coat, feeling, however, very much 
as he had felt years ago, when, as a boy, he had done 
foolish things, and been reprimanded for them. 

As for Margaret, she crept into bed with feverish 
forehead and trembling limbs, and when good Mrs. 
Stone came in with a cup of hot tea to aid in putting 
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her to sleep, she sank against the motherly bosom 
with a sound in her throat that from anyone, save a 
mere enthusiast in his labors, might have been con- 
sidered a sob. 
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The Beginning of a New Creed 

CRIPTON had barely settled into its 
usual calm» when Calista was awakened 
by a hoarse, persistent cough from the 
kitchen-bedroom. She went in, and stood 
dumbfounded to see the window partly open, and a 
small boy, who had evidently entered thereby, 
sitting on the edge of the bed. His teeth were 
chattering, and a white shawl of Margaret's was 
pinned about his shoulders. To his surprise, he 
had felt too ill and tired to remove it. His face 
was so hot that he touched it unbelievingly with his 
cold fingers, and there was a weight on his chest 
that made every breath difficult. 

But it was not of physical discomfort he was 
most conscious. He was thinking of a tall figure 
that had shadowed Teacher, and a pair of eyes 
that had sought her with unmistakable longing. The 
older children had insisted that, some day — soon, 
perhaps — ^he would marry her, and take her home 
with him. Doubtlessly it was true. Mam had 
gone, and Teacher would go, too, in time, and there 
would be no one left who cared, no one he could 
turn to in any time of need. It was not his habit 
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to think as dismally as this» but cold and disap- 
pointment and hopelessness had shaken his staunch 
philosophy to the very foundations. 

Calista closed the window with a single jerk of her 
long arm, and unpinned the shawl, which she recog- 
nized at once, in a silence more significant than any 
words. She was aware of his deed straightway in 
its full enormity, but she wanted time to deal with 
it, and she foresaw that nature would probably 
render her some valuable assistance. 

Having hastily put the child into his bed and 
covered him, she returned to her own room for 
thought. The wind had risen, and was piling the 
dead leaves against the house with a rustling sound. 
Over the way, Asa Stone's dog, Growley, was lifting 
his voice in a peculiarly long-drawn howl. It struck 
her suddenly that he had mourned in that fashion 
on the night her father lay dying in the room over- 
head. She went back restlessly to the kitchen, 
tiptoeing, though her feet were thrust in knitted 
slippers which were noiseless; and without strildng 
a match, took a bottle of cough-remedy from the 
cupboard shelf with an under-current pride in the 
fact that her bottles and boxes never varied in their 
places on the shelves by so much as the fraction of 
an inch. 

Zerah was trying to sob when she went back to 
him, but his voice refused to serve him even in that 
capacity. He took the medicine gratefully, looking 
up with pleading eyes. There was an increasing 
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shortness in his breath that filled her with a swift, 
unexplainable terror. She buttoned her wrapper 
with shaking fingers, drew heavy shoes over the 
knitted shppers, and tying a strip of flannel anxiously 
over her head, fairly ran across the fields to the 
Stone home. 

A light still burned dimly in the sitting room 
window where good-natured Mrs. Stone sat nodding 
in a rocker, waiting to see if she could be of any 
further assistance to "teecher." 

Growley changed his wail to a sharp bark as 
Calista came up the path, then, recognizmg the 
intruder, fawned at her feet and licked her hand in 
apdogy. 

Mrs. Stone opened the door a crack to investigate 
the cause of the barking. 

''That you, Mary Anne?" whispered Calista 
from the porch. ''You hain't up on account o' 
sickness, be ye?" Her breath came excitedly. 

"Great land o' liberty," patriotically exclaimed 
Mrs. Stone, startled almost out of her senses at this 
evidence of nervous fear on the part of her self- 
sufficient neighbor. "Ye ain't actin' yerself, Calis- 
ty. What's up? 'Taint fiire ner thieves is it?" 

Calista laid hold of the thick firm arm that was 
reached out to her with friendly readiness. 

It's the boy, Mary Anne," she actually quaked, 

he's got the croup er some young un's ailment o' 
the kind. I ain't never had no dealin's with nuthin' 
like it, an' I thought mebbe ye'd come over an' leu* 
meahan'." 
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Mrs. Stone's motherly instincts were large, and 
practically inexhaustible. She pulled Calista in- 
side, and drew up a chair. 

"You set there an* git over yer shake," she 
ordered, "whilst I git the bottle o' skunks' ile, an' 

my bunnit to keep oflF the night air You got 

any salt pork in the house? .... An', oh I say, 
Calisty, it ain't none o' my business, but how'd that 
young un git down to the Hall half dressed to-night? 
We wuz agoin' to bring him home with us, an' teecher 
she tied her fascinator aroun' him, but he give us 
the slip somehow er ruther — seemed kind o' sore 
about something, poor little tad — ^an' we couldn't 
find nuthin' of 'm when we come to leave. " 

Calista turned her face from the light. 

"He run away," she admitted regretfully. "I 
ferbid him to go. I've trained him faithful, Mary 
Anne, an' seen nuthin' fer it." 

This was a tremendous confidence, coming from 
this source. 

Mary Anne tied her bonnet strings with a jerk. 

"Oh shucks!" she said candidly, "you can't expec' 
young ims t' have the heads o' forty year ol's on their 
shoulders. 'Tain't nature! An' there is sech a 

thing ez rubbin' trainin' in too strong You 

wait 'til I see ef teecher's asleep. " 

But Margaret stood with tightly clasped hands 
on the threshold, her eyes wide with excitement. 

"Did I hear you say that Zerah was sick, Miss 
Larkin?" she cried nervously, at once seeking Calls- 
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ta's face which confirmed her fears. "'Poor little 
one! Poor little boy! Oh, if only we could have 
found him to-night! I may go to him, may I not?" 

"Yer hardly fit yerself," protested Mrs. Stone 
quickly. "Taint over-sensible fer you to be atraip- 
sin' out inter the weather, afeelin' the way you do, 
is it?" 

But the upshot of it was that the three women 
went out together. 

Zerah lay very much as Calista had left him. 
There was a pathos, a resignation, a lost philosophy 
in his attitude that sent the warm tears streaming 
down Margaret's face as she bent over him. He 
had been desolated so young! He opened his eyes, 
presently, and looked at her with just a fiickering 
of the inextinguishable hope that had been born 
with him. 

Mrs. Stone applied the oil diligently, but her face 
grew more and more alarmed. 

"It's my notion it's more'n croup," she observed 
after a time. "It ac's more like pneumony. Ye'd 
better git ol' Doc Beals t' come up an' have a look 
at him. " 

Calista sped out a second time, only to return 
with increased shakiness. Dr. Beals was obliged 
to spend the night in a neighboring town, his wife 
declared. He had left on the evening train. 

"Oh I say," said resourceful Mrs. Stone in 
Calista's ear, upon receipt of this intelligence. "I 
jus' happened t' think o' somethin'. That dark- 
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complected feller, that stranger thet came out to 
the show to-night, wuz a doctor, so Asy sez; he had 
a little talk with 'm up to the Hall. We seen him 
afterwards arunnin' fer the train, but we ca'culated 
he missed it, fer it whistled afore he lef up there. 
He'll prob'ly be awaitin' somewheres aroun' the 
depot, yet, fer there won't be another, neither way, 
'til two o'clock. I'll run home, an' git Asy to go 
over an' see. " 

Which she managed to do with such dispatch, 
that, less than an hour later. Dr. Ide, himself, 
walked into the kitchen-bedroom with his straight- 
forward, manly step. 

Margaret's heart swelled as she watched him, un- 
observed, from the shadows of the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Stone hastened, panting, to the stove to 
preside over the tea-kettle, should hot water be in 
demand. Calista followed her in unaccustomed 
helplessness. 

*'You take in the linen cloths heastfer,teecher," 
she begged. "'Seems like I wuz that struck with 
ol' age er somethin', I couldn't hardly walk alone. 
I can't see whut's come to me. " 

She tottered and would have fallen save for Mrs. 
Stone's sustaining arm. 

In the woodshed, "'Ole Sile" who had been awak- 
ened by unusual disturbances, and had come to 
investigate them, sobbed like an inconsolable child. 

Dr. Ide, in the sick-room, reached for his order, 
and encountering a soft hand, raised his eyes. 
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'* Margaret?** he questioned, almost believing it 
was in a dream he saw. 

*'Can you save him?" she asked with tremulous 
lips. "PoorZerah! Poor little boy!" 

He lowered his lids to veil the seriousness in his 
eyes. 

"I cannot say — ^yet," he answered gravely. 

Together they worked through the dragging 
moments. 

Once» the boy seized her hand with an agonized 
look. 

**I ain't done no awful sin/' he whispered in 
terror— "honest I ain't!" 

''Of course you have not/' reassured Margaret 
soothing him as a mother might; then, whisperingly, 
in answer to the question in John Ide'seyes. ''She 
— ^his guardian, I mean — has actually believed him 
to be a great sinner, for the sole reason, so far as I 
can ascertain, that she believes that she has had a 
vision concerning him — ^a vision in which," vaguely, 
"he seemed to be a truant — ^a truant from Heaven. " 

The child still clasped her hand, but his expression 
had changed, for he recognized her now, and he 
smiled. 

Dr. Ide bent his head. 

"The crisis is past," he murmured. "At least, 
he is not a truant from earth. I demand my reward, 
Margaret. There is a void in my life for you to fill. 
I must know the reason for your ne^ect of me. " 

A sudden recollection brought the old flash back 
into her eyes. 
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''I have been led to believe that I have had no 
place in your life/' she said shortly. **Aunt Con- 
stance wrote — ^but why go into the details of that» 
now? And Alice Morton saw you together at the 
'Empress/ It must have been the very evening 
after you — ^you had written me — ^what you did," 
the girlish voice making a brave effort to steady 
itself. "You — ^you could not have cared greatly 
for an answer from me. " 

John Ide knitted his brows; then his face cleared, 
and for once his penetration of a purely personal 
matter probed deep. 

**I wonder if aunt Constance threw an entirely 
imaginary light upon the case?" he began quizzical- 
ly. '"Is it possible she failed to mention that I had 
been asking her for her most valuable possession — 
her Uttle nurse? Dearest — " 

She looked reproachfully toward the bed. 

"'The danger is over/' he answered her unspoken 
thought. "No" — as she would have gone into the 
next room to spread the tidings — "I know just how 
stupid and old-fashioned I am, dear, but my love 
you need never question. Put your hand in mine — 
so, first, and repeat after me *I believe in John Ide.' " 

His deep, honest eyes met hers squarely. No one 
could so meet them, and doubt their sincerity. His 
strong right hand so clumsy socially, so skillful in 
pain and suffering lay before her. She closed her 
eyes and felt her doubt slipping, straightway, into 
nothingness. 
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'I believe in John Ide/" she repeated almost in- 
stinctively. It sounded reverent, like the beginning 
of a new creed. 

"*And I promise to be his wife/" supplemented 
the deeper voice, earnestly. 

There was a sharply drawn girlish breath in 
capitulation. 

"*And I promise to be his wife,' "came the softer 
voice, barely audible. 

A tap sounded at the outer door. It proved to 
be Asa Stone with an express parcel he had brought 
with him from the depot, and in the excitement had 
overlooked until this moment. It was addressed 
to "Crippy Varley, Care of Calista Larkin," and 
upon investigation was found to be a box of toys 
from Mrs. Duval — such toys ! There was everything 
from a gorgeous crimson candy-pear to a savage- 
looking, hairy circus Uon — ^things that brought a 
radiant light into the clearing eyes of the little 
patient. 

"For Crippy," he whispered, gazing rapturously 
at the card that lay on top. " I 've jus' been ahank- 
erin' an' ahankerin' fer sumbudy t' call me that!" 

Calista, who had entered the room with Mrs. 
Stone's arm about her, sank on her knees, and made 
the concession of her life. 

"Crippy," she murmured, her gray, wet face 
pressed to the childish cheek. Something in her 
eyes made them not unlike what Mellisa's had been. 

"Mam," he cried sobbingly, strivmg to reach up 
the little shortened arm. 
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You have noticed the badly knit bones of his 
shoulder?" asked Margaret of the doctor in an 
aside. 'Xould anything be done in a case of that 
sort?" 

He nodded. 

"With an operation, and time — yes." 

"When he becomes strong enough/' she planned 
eagerly, "I shall take it upon myself to see that it is 
done. " 

"And I," he added earnestly. 

Mrs. Stone, who had been twirling the card mark- 
ed "For Crippy," in her hand, discovered at this 
moment a message for Calista on the back of it, and 
laid it before her. It was written (in defiance of 
the postal laws) in Mrs. Duval's characteristic 
flourish as follows: "Mis Lar]dn, it may eas your 
mind some to here that Jim Varley was kiled in a 
fite down to Mexiko City las munth. I got it 
strate from a feller that seen it. Yours etc. Mrs. T. 
H.C.Duval." 

Calista gasped. 

"I don't wonder she thinks I'd be glad uv a death 
er ennything," she said weakly. "Seems like what- 
ever little goodness the Lord 'd let me have, so far, 
I'd used like it wuz feet fer kickin' other folks. 
But I've got a feelin' — ^a feelin' I ain't never hed 
afore — ^that there's a change come over me. I 
bleeve, somehow, in difrurd things!** 

It, too, sounded like the beginning of a new creed. 
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